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EXTRACTS FROM WORDSWORTH’S “ PRELUDE.” 


COMMUNINGS WITH THE ELDER BARDS. 


Beside the ~~ mill at Trompington 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade; 
Heard him, while birds were warbling, tell his tales 
Of amorous passion. And that gentle Bard, 
Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State— 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace, 
I called him Brother, Englishman, and Friend: 
Yea, our blind Poet, who, in his later day, 
Stood almost single ; uttering odious truth— 
Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 
Soul awful—if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 
A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 
—_ keen eye, courageous look, 
And conscious step of purity and pride. 
Among the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very room 
Honoured by Milton’sname. © temperate Bard! 
Be it confest that, for the first time, seated 
Within thy innocent lodge and oratory, 
One of a festive circle, I poured out 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Before that hour, or since. 


ALL IS FOR THE BEéST. 


But peace to vain regrets! We see but darkly 
Even when we look behind us, and best things 
Are not so pure by nature that they needs 
Must keep to all, as fondly ali believe, 

Their highest promise 
When at reluctant distance he hath passed 

Some tempfing island, could but know the ills 

That must have fallen upon him had he brought 

His bark to land upon the wished-for shore, 

Good cause would oft be his to thank the surf 

Whose white belt scared him thence, or wind that blew 
Inexorably adyerse: for myself 

I grieve not; happy is the gownéd youth, 

Who only misses what I missed, who falls 

No lower than I fell. 


CHAMOUNTI. 


That very day 
From a bare ridge we also first beheld 
Unveiled the summit of Mont Blanc, and grieved 
To have a soulless image on the eye 
That had usurped upon a living thought 
That never more could be. The wondrous Vale 
Of Chamouny stretched far below, and soon 
With its dumb cataracts and streams of ice, 
A motionless array of mighty waves, 
Five rivers broad and vast, made rich amends, 
And reconciled us to realities ; 
There small birds warble from the leafy trees, 
The eagle soars high in the element, 
There doth the reaper bind the yellow sheaf, 
The maiden spread the haycock in the sun, 
While Winter like a well-tamed lion walks, 
Descending from the mountain to make sport 
Among the cottages by beds of flowers. 


BURKE AND HIS TIMES. 
Genius of Burke! forgive the pen seduced @ 


By specious wonders, and too slow to tell 


Of what the ingenuous, what bewildered men, 
Beginning to mistrust their boastful guides, 

And wise men, willing to grow wiser, caught, 
Rapt auditors! from thy most eloquent tongue— 
Now mute, for ever mute in the cold grave. 

I see him,—old, but vigorous in age,— 

Stand like an oak, whose stag-horn branches start } 
Out ofits leafy brow, the more to awe 
The younger brethren of the grove. But some— 
While he forewarns, denounces, launches forth, 
Against all systems built on abstract rights, 
Keen ridicule; the majesty proclaims 
Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by time ; 
Declares the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by Custom; and with high disdain, 
Exploding upstart Theory, insists 
Upon the allegiance to which men are born— 

* Some—say at once a froward multitude— 
Murmur (for truth is hated, where not loved) 
As the winds fret within the Holian cave, 

‘Galled by their monarch’s chain. The times were big 
With ominous change, which, night by night, provoked 
Keen struggles, and black clouds of passion raised ; 
But memorable moments intervened, 
When Wisdom, like the Goddess from Jove's brain, 
Broke forth in armour of resplendent words, 
Startling the Synod. Could a youth, and one 
In ancient story versed, whose breast hath heaved 
Under the weight of classic eloquence, 
Bit, see, and hear, unthankful, uninspired ? 


NATURE AND HER ASSOCIATES. 
Smooth life had flock and shepherd in old time, 
Long springs and tepid winters, on the banks 
Of delicate Galesus ; and no less 
Those scattered alon 
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To triumphs and to sacrificial rites 
Devoted, on the inviolable stream 
Of rich Clitumnus; and the goat-herd lived 
As calmly, underneath the pleasant brows 
Of cool Lueretilis, where the pipe was heard 
Of Pan, Invisible God, thrilling the rocks 
With tutelary music, from all harm 
The fold Leper ¢ I myself, mature 
In manhood then, have seen a pastoral tract 
Like one of these, where Fancy _— run wild, 
Though under skies less generous, less serene: 
There, for her own delight had Nature framed 
A pleasure-ground, diffused a fair expanse . 
Of level pasture, islanded with groves 
And banked with woody risings! but the Plain 
Endless, here opening widely out, and there 
Shut up in lesser lakes or beds of lawn 
And intricate recesses, creek or bay 
Sheltered within a shelter, where at large 
The shepherd strays, a rolling hut his home. 
Thither he comes with spring-time, there abides 
All summer, and at sunrise ye may hear 
His flageolet to liquid notes of love 
Attuned, or sprightly fife resounding far. 
Nook is there none, nor tract of that vast space 
Where passage opens, but the same shall have 
In turn its visitant, telling there his tours 
In unlaborious pleasure, with no task 
More toilsome than to carve a beechen bowl . 
For spring or fountain, which the traveller finds, 
When through the region he pursues at will 
His devious course. A glimpse of such sweet life 
I saw when, from the melancholy walls 
Of Goslar, once imperial, I renewed 
My daily walk along that wide champaign, 
That, reaching to her gates, spreads east and west, 
And northwards, from beneath the mountainous verge 
Of the Hercynian forest. Yet, hail toyou 
Moors, mountains, headlands, and ye hollow vales, 
Ye tong deep channels for the Atlantic’s voice, 
Powers of miy native region! Ye that seize 
Thebeart with firmer grasp! Your snows and streams 
eS Ungovernable, aud your terrifying winds, 
x That how! so dismally for him who treads 
Companionless your awful solitudes! 
There, "tis the shepherd's task the winter long 
To wait upon the storms: of their approach 
Sagacious, into sheltering coves he drives 
His flock, and thither from the homestead bears 
A toilsome burden up the craggy ways, 
And deals it out, their regular nourishment 
Strewn on the frozen snow. And when the spring 
Looks out, and all the pastures dance with lambs, 
And when the flock, with warmer weather, climbs 
Higher and higher, him his office leads 
To watch their goings, whatsoever track 
The wanderers choose. For this he quits his home 
At day-spring, and nosooner doth the sun 
Begin to strike him with a fire-like heat, 
Than he lies down upon some shining rock, 
And breakfasts with his dog. When they have stolen, 
As is their wont, a pittance from strict time, 
For rest not needed or exchange of love, 
Then from his couch he starts; and now his feet 
Crush out a livelier fragrance from the flowers 
Of lowly thyme, by Nature’s skill ee Y 
In the wild turf; the lingering dews of mo 
Smoke round him, as from hill to hill he hies, 
His staff protending like a hunter's spear, 
Or by its aid leaping from crag to crag, 
And o’er the brawling beds of unbridged streams. 
Philesophy, methinks, at Fancy’s call, 
Might deign to follow him through what he does 
Or sees in his day's march ; himself he feels, 
In those vast regions where his service lies, 
A freeman, wedded to his life of hope 
And bazard, and hard labour interchanged 
With that majestic indolence so dear 
To native man. 





ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mrs. Berkeley and Mr. Lloyd were announced. The former was re- 
markably pretty, but, although still quite young, for her age could not 
exceed two or three-and-twenty, she had already slightly fallen into 
the irretrievable misfortune of embonpoint. Her tine figure was, even 
now, rather too muck rounded; what would it be in ten years more? 
Her face was most agreeable ; it was what is called a baby face—round, 
regular, high-coloured, and good-humoured. Her eyes were of a beau- 
tiful and deep blue, possessing that rare perfection of a dark rin 
round the iris, which gives to blue eyes the highest possible degree of 
softness. Her hair, of a rich brown, which had been fair in extreme 
youth, mantled in such profusion over her smooth white brow, that the 
silken ringlets could with difficulty be prevented from falling over her 
countenance, which bore an expression of great intelligence, raising it 
at once above the rank of ordinary baby faces; and, notwithstandi 
that stout people are not generally gifted with deep feeling, still there 
was & something about Susan Berkeley indicating the possession of 
that faculty which becomes either a blessing or a curse, according ag 
it is treated by circumstances. It was evident, however, from her air 
of innocence and freshness, that she had not yet felt much. She had 
been married very young to a man who might have been her grand- 
father, and who had left her childless and immensely rich. She bad 
no near relatious of her own, excepting her brother Arthur; they had 
been orphans from their infancy, and they now lived together 

When she spoke, Anatole was struck with the remarkable sweetness 
of the silvery tone, which rang on the ear like a melodious bell. 
Amongst the many gifts which Nature bestows on her fairest children, 
and amongst the most highly prized of personal attractions, there ig 
not one 80 irresistible as a touching and music il voice; it penetrates 
more rapidly and directly to the heart of hearts, than the vaunted 
power of a beaming eye, or smiling lip. Low, yet fall, it breathes the 
softest harmony; and deep, yet clear, it never fuils to rouse a respond. 
ing echo of prompt sympathy and warm admiration in the youthful 
breast, which may be cold and calm in the presence of other and more 
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common charms. Susan Berkeley possessed in a high degree this rare 
and exquisite endowment. 

Arthur Lleyd was the very antithesis of his sister. He was short 
and thin, pale and melancholy. The seal of intense thought was 
stamped on his lofty brow, and his sunken cheeks told a tale of mid- 
ula ery * ie 

e had “y J returned from Oxford, where he had coiistuded his 
education for the church under the most brilliant auspices; and he 
was now living at home for a short time, at his sister’s express 
before he should take holy orders. She was averse to his entering the 
clerical profession, as she feared that his enthusiastic temperament and 
excitable disposition might lead him to the verge of fanaticism, if ine 
were concentrated in the all-engrossing duties of the priesthood ;, 
she was now strenuously exerting herself to induce him to dedicate hia 
vigorous mind and powerful energies to the literary and philosophical 
pursuits in which he had already acquired such honours, and taken his 
degrees at the university. He had no fortune, and even his ed 
had been provided for by the bounty of his sister. She offered . 
home for life, with every possible comfort; but he was unwilling to be 
dependent even on her; and, being determined to follow some - 
sion, he ardently desired to become a clergyman, as he felt an inward 
vocation, which he could not and would not resist. 

Madame de St Evremont and Mrs. Berkeley were on terms of inti- 
macy; and the latter had conceived so devoted an admiration for 
Amalia, and she talked so much, and so highly of her, that she had al- 
most imparted her enthusiasm to her brother. She now brought him 
to judge for himself of what she called her ‘‘ beau idéal” of a woman, 

They had lived principally abroad during General Berkéley’s life- 
time, as his infirm health and broken constitution had obliged him to 
seek a warm climate in winter; and the French language was thus 
quite familiar to them. 

«« Bon jour, mon amie,” said Amalia to Susan, while she motioned 
to Anatole to remain, for he seemed disposed to take leave of her when 
they entered the room; ‘<I am glad to see you out to-day, as I was 
afraid you were rea//y ill. Now tell me, why did you not come to me 
last night ?” 

«I can assure you I was not able to come,” replied Mrs. Berkeley, 
‘* but I was determined to see you as soon possible; and, as my brother 
insisted that I was not too ill to go to the evening service at Westmin- 
ster, I came round this way to tell you how sorry I was not to have 
been here last night.” 

“ Well, I accept your excuse this time,” said Amalia, “ whatever it 
may be; but if you treat me so another time, I never shall forgive you. 
Let me introduce Vionsieur de Salis.” 

««T heard mugic when I was coming up stairs,” said Mrs. Berkeley, 





after bowing to Anatole; “you must not let us interrupt you. Iam 
so fond of music, as you know.” 

** Oh, I want tosee you now,” answered Madame de St. Evremont; 
‘unless you will be so very good as to sing yourself, Susan.” 

** No, indeed, I cannot to-day. And, then, my brother would be 
quite shocked if I were te sing when I am on my way to church.” 

** Well, but you might try sacred music, I have heard you take a 
art in the ‘ Et incaruatus est’ of Mozart, and the ‘ Stabat mater’ of 
ergolese; no profane music can be so beautiful.” , 

**What! not even your favourite songs without words, of Men- 
delssohn ?” 

“ They are all very well for me to play, as I have no voice; but you, 
who have such a nice one, might give us a song with words.” 

** Some other day, if you like ; if, indeed, we unmusical English may 
dare to sing before a countrywoman of Beethoven and Sontag.” 

**Oh, do not say that, when you have Balfe as a composer, aad 
Miss Hayes and Mr. Reeves, who rival the very best of foreign 
singers.” 

“Is it true that Madame Sontag will sing again in public?” asked 
Mrs. Berkeley. 

** So it is said,” answered the French ambassador ;.‘‘and really the 
corps diplomatique must patronise her, as her husband leaves our pro- 
fession in order to let her go on the stage.’’ 

** It is not the least strange of the results of the present political 
movements on the continent,” remarked Anatole; ‘‘for they are the 
cause of her re-appearance.” 

** Have you heard the choir-singing of England, Amalia ?” asked Mra. 
Berkeley. 

**No; but I hear that the Gregorian chants are all the rage. Iam 
lad to learn,’ continued Madame de St. Evremont, turning to Arthur 
loyd, *‘ that the Chureh of England has now returned to many of the 

ancient forms which had been abolished.” 

“*They rather fell into disuse,” said Mr. Lloyd, “than were abol- 
ished ; for, in our cathedrals, the forms which you allude to have al- 
ways been preserved; and although in many ot our smaller places of 
worship some of them may have been discontinued, and are now re-as- 
sumed, it is not that we return to any practice which had been re- 
nounced, but we are endeavouring to conform in everything to the ru- 
bric of the Church of England.” 

** But this has still a tendency to remove the barriers which existed 
between your church and ours,” replied. Amalia, who was a Roman 
Catholic. « 

‘* Not more so now than the existence of all these small details of 
our worship shortly after the Reformation. We are renewing nothing 
that did not exist then; and the present state of our church in this re- 
spect cannot be considered otherwise than as a revival of zeal for the 
more perfect adaption ofour practice to the written directions given, 
as when our ancient church was purified of the errors which had erept 
into the whole of Christendom.” 

“Ah,” said Monsieur de st. Evremont, who. like many Frenchmen 
of the present day, took a pride in proclaiming his disavowal of preju- 
dice, but, instead of drawing more near to truth by so doing, he, in 
fact, removed further from it, for, with the evil, he also ren 
what is good, and by condemning the Church of Rome, in which he had 
deen brought up, he fell into incredulity, ‘‘you will find Madame de St. 
Evremont very difficult to convince on that subject. She says that the 
Reformation was quite unprovoked, and that it was the rising spirit of 
radicalism and democracy which found vent in that form, and not @ 
pure and exclusive zeal for religion.” 

“If Madame de St. Evremont judges thus from the known character 
of Luther, and passes this sentence on his personal motives alone, she 
may not be far wrong, but we were t»lking of the Church of England, 
whose restoration to her primitive perfection was altogether independ. 
ent of any such characteristics ; and, inleed, that movement commen- 
ced long before the greit Germ in reformation of the sixteenth century. 
Wicliffe was two centuries anterior to Luther.” 

“[ am glad to hear you talk thus of Luther,” said Madame de St. 
Evremont ; “for if there ever was a hero whose reputation was usurp- 
ed, he wascertainly the man.” 

“Sarely you admit that Luther was a great man,” said Anatole, 
whose mother had educated him as a Protestant, but never having lived 





in England, and not having bestowed mach attention on these differen- 
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ces, he classed all Christians as belonging either to Popery or to Pro- 
testantism. 

“No, indeed,” said Amalia, “‘I cannot allow any merit to a reformer, 
whose incitement was not conscientious principles, but jealousy, am- 
bition, and revenge.” . R et 

“He was great, insofar as the events which followed his opposition 
to Leo the Tenth were astonishing and important,” observed Arthur, 
“but as a man and asa Christian he cannot lay muchclaim to emi- 
nence.” P 

“Certainly not,” said Amalia ; he was fiery and irascible, and his 
violence in dispute descended often to the coarsest and most indecent 
abuse. He cannot have been sincere, for his conduct was very little in 
harmony with the precepts which he inculeated.” : 

**Melancthon was, perhaps, & more Christian reformer,” said Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd. ‘His simple virtues shed a lustre on the doctrines he 

rofessed.” 

“Ah! Melancthon,” interrupted Monsieur de St. Evremont. “He 
was the Fenelon of Germany ; his great erudition was accompanied by 
the most warn sensibility,” and at the mention of his favourite weak- 
ness he looked at the ceiling, and put his right hand on his left waist- 
coat pocket, 4s . 

“But still,” continued Arthur, “Luther, although irritable in con- 
troversy, was a man of powerful genius, great energies, and profound 
learning. He was one of those gifted beings who are apparently born 
to control the destinies of mankind in the age in which they live, and 
to guide the course of revolutions. He was endowed with that win- 
ning eloquence which confers the strongest ascendancy over others, and 
he was courageous and indefatible in opposing error and abuses.” 

«But look at his personal conduct,” exclaimed Amalia. ‘His formal 
consent to the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, because he was one of the 
most powerful members of the league of Smalkade! His own mar- 
riage, and witha nun! Oh! quant a Luther, jel’aienhorreur. But 
why do you say error and abuses ?” continued she, addressing Mr. 
Lloyd ; ‘‘was it not his own ambition alone that made him oppose the 

? and his jealousy 98 an Augustinian monk, of the Dominican 
order, because the sale of iudulgences had been entrusted to Tetzel 
and tothem, while his brotherhood would have wished to be thus em- 

lloyed ?” 
P ort is true,’ replied Arthur, ‘‘that Bossuet, Hume, and Voltaire, 

e tais species of jealousy as the first cause of the Reformation ; but 

obertson opposes it, by producing the authority of the Jesuit, Cardi- 
nal Pallavicini, in bis history of ‘“‘Vouncil of Trent ;’ and Doctor 
Maclean contests in ita note to his translation of Mosheim’s ‘‘Eccle- 
siastical History.”” Seckendorf goes still further, and tries to prove 
that Luther had written various theses in the year 1516, which contain- 
ed the germ of his opposition to the pope, professed by him afterwards ; 
and the plenary indulgences were only exposed for sale by the Domini- 
cans in the year 1518.” 

Susan Berkeley had not taken any share in this conversation, which 
had gone entirely beyond her depth; but she took the greatest pleasure 
in perceiving that her brother and her friend were thus engaged, as 
she was anxious that two such talented persons, whom she loved so 
dearly, should mutually appreciate each other,and do justice to the 

aises which she had affectionately lavished to each on theother. She 

even been me with Anatole, who happened to be seated near 
her; and she was pleased with his manners, although she did not know 
who he was, and had not paid much attention when he had been named 
to her. She supposed him to be some poung Frenchman, come over to 
see England, and she talked to him of Paris, which she seemed to know 
better than hedid; and of London, which he did not know at all. But 
having heard, in the meantime, how Arthur had been carried away by 
his subject, and led intoa display of learning, she was thinking by 
what means she could bring him back to a more usual tone of conver- 
sation, when Monsieur de St. Evremont interposed, by attacking the 
church to which his dear wife belonged ; and this was a pleasure which 
he could never deny himself when an opportunity offered. 

“Ah, yes, the plenary indulgences,” he said ; ‘‘jolie affuire que celle- 
la! That was even a more corrupt financial measure than your Eng- 
lish income tax. Leo conceived the project of completing the gigantic 
basilic of St. Peter’s at Rome, left unfinished by fis predecessor ; his 
funds were insufficient, and in order to supply the defect, he had re- 


they exist, can be attributed solely to misrule’ I have heard of the 
disastrous effects of railway speculations; perhaps the dopressed con- 
dition of the country may be o in some measure to them. Much 
has been said of the potato blight in Ireland; surely the government 
could neither foresee nor prevent that affliction. And then the conti- 
nental convulsions ; they may have injured the trade of England.” 

** All that is very well,” replied Arthur; ‘and I admire the can- 
did spirit of fairness which prevents you at once condemning as long 
as there seems to you to be the shadow of a doubt; but when you have 
examined fully into these matters, it will not be possible for you to re- 
sist the conviction which will ferce itself upon you, that the present 
calamitous position of the British empire can only be traced to the 
destructive commercial policy which is still persevered in by our gov- 
ernment, despite of the dictates of good sense and the lessons of ex- 
perience.” 

** Yet it appears strange,” rejoined Anatole, ‘ that measures, unde- 
niably producing a cheapness of food, should not be beneficial to the 
purchaser of it, if not to its growers.” 

**My good sir,” replied Arthur, “this is what your logicians call a 
cercle vicieux. Ii is an action and reaction of cause and effect. The 
producers of food—that is, the farmers—not having a profitable market 
and a remunerative price for it, cannot give employment to the agrieul- 
tural labourers; col the latter, not receiving wages, cannot purchase 
food, cheap as it is; so that each party, under this system, is the cause 
of the ruin ofthe other. It is the same with manufacturers and worke 
men,” continued he; ‘‘and, notwithstanding the low price of provis- 
ions, all classes are in a far worse condition than they were when they 
were dear.” 

** And what is the real cause of all this ?” 

** Whig-Radical legislation,” replied Arthur. ‘Great Britain was 
once distinguished among European nations for her superiority in every 
class of society. Our merchants were the richest, the most enterpris- 
ing, and the most honest in the world; our manufacturers were the 
most skilful, scientific, and intelligent; our farmers surpassed those of 
every other country, and succeeded in drawing a greater amount of 
valuable produce from the soil than the cultivators of the European 
continent or of America: and our landed proprietors were remarkable 
for the judicious and benevolent management of their estates and de- 
pendents. All these several interests were in a high state of prosperi- 
ty, and were regulated by systems and laws which had been sanction- 
ed by long experience, and which raised the British empire to greatness 
and power. But this was denounced by the Manchester school of poli- 
ticians as being ‘ class legislation,’ and they asserted that the welfare 
of the higher orders was secured by the sacrifice of the labouring pop- 
ulation. Let them but look at the present condition of the working 
classes under the new commercial policy, and compare it with what it 
was before their impious hands were raised to everthrow the sacred edi- 
fice of England's best institutions. Their material position was then 
satisfactory in a general sense, for they had a greater command over 
the necessaries of life than any community of equal size in Europe; 
they are now flocking to the workhouses. But the power of Eagland 
did not consist in material riches; it did not depend on the number of 
vessels in her ports, or on the area of cultivation ; it was derived from the 
moral qualities of the people. These have been annihilated, and the 
proud and sturdy labourer has become the abject recipient of the gov- 
ernment dole.” 

** This is, indeed, a melancholy account of the state of affairs,” said 
Anatole, ‘and I fear the prospects of improvement are not encourag- 
ing. It is a most interesting subject, and I shall endeavour to make 
myself master of it, for I am, as yet, very little acquainted with Eng- 
lish politics ; but you mentioned the foreign policy of the present gov- 
ernment, and in what you said of that, I most cordially agree with you. 
Their conduct, for instance, with regard to the French expedition to 
Rome, is most reprehensible, and I cannot acquit your ministry of a 
very grave responsibility in thus allowing an independent state and 
people to be invaded and attacked without provocation.” 

Arthur looked at Anatole with displeasure, supposing that he was 
practising his profession, and trying his hand on him by dipiomatising 
to elicit an opinion after having thrown him off his guard; but on An- 
atole’s handsome and guileless countenance, Arthur perceived nothing 
but candour andinnocence. He judged him to be either the most 





course to this scheme. Tetzel established offices for the traffic in ab- 
solution, and they professed to free the souls of sinners from the tor- 
ments of purgatory, and to open the gates of heaven immediately after 
the sound of the coin falling into the till.” 

Amalia had too much good taste to continue such a discussion on the 
present occasion, and declined taking up the gauntlet which had been 
thrown down by her husband She interrupted him by asking Anatole 
when he meant to go to the House of Commons; and begging him, 
when he had been there, to give her an account of what he had seen and 


heard. 

Mrs. Berkeley rose to take leave ; and Mr. Lloyd said to Anatole, 
that ifhe were going to the House of Commons they might drive him 
there, as they were on their way to Westminster Abbey. Monsieur de 
St. Evremont answered for him, that his order for the gallery was not 
for that evening, but that Westminster Abbey was a sight which, as a 
stranger, he should not lose an opportunity of seeing. 

** I] faut vous pousser,” whispered he to his secretary. 

Mrs. Berkeley then politely offered Anatole a seat in her carriage, if 
he felt inclined to go. Anatole thanked her, and accepted. 

As he took leave of Amalia he said,— 

** Encore une fois, merci !” 

She smiled kindly to him, and he offered his arm to Mrs. Berkeley, 
who was leaving the room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


**Did I hear you say that you were going to divine service ?” asked 
Anatole, when he was in the carriage with Mr. Berkeley and Mr. Lloyd ; 
** this is not Sunday.” 

** We have daily prayers.” 
aus thought that the Catholic churches alone were open on week 

3.” 

x It has always been so in our cathedrals also,” said Arthur; ‘and 
of late many of our parish churches have followed the example.” 

**And this is one of the particulars, I suppose,” said Anatole, 
‘which Madame de St. Evremont alluded to, when she said that 
_ Church of England was returning to the forms of the Catholic 

urch,” 

**The Roman Catholics,” replied Lloyd, ‘have never discontinued 
their daily service; and with us it was not formally done away with 
set we disowned the errors of popery, but it became gradually neg- 


**What then produces the present assimilation of the practice of 
your church to that of the Church of Rome in this respect ?” inquired 
Anatole. Q 

**It is not the practice of the papists that we adopt,” said Arthur ; 
** but our forms of worship are being revived in all their original 
strictness.” 

* And in England, where the connexion between Church and State 
is, I believe, so assiduously preserved, and where the Established 
Church is exclusively supported by the government, I presume that 
this revival, as you call it, has been fostered and encouraged by the 


** Not in the least. I am sorry to say that you are quite mistaken ; 
indeed, the present administration seems to do everything that can pos- 
sibly tend to lower the Established Church, and to favour dissent.” 

* You astonish me,” said Anatole; ‘‘ but I perceive that the govern- 
ment is not very popular in England; would you kindly tell me why, 
as I cannot make it out?” 

“Our ministry,” said Arthur, ‘‘ came into office without having been 
called by the sympathy or the coflvictions of the nation to the assump- 
tion of power. They came in by a contingency over which they could 


skilful of dissimulators and the most artful of diplomatists, or a 
very prodigy of naiveté. Mrs. Berkeley laughed, and attacked him 
point blank. 

‘* Well,”’ said she, ‘‘I certainly never expected to hear a Frenchman 
talk so of his countrymen.” 

‘*Madame,” answered Anatole, with quiet dignity, ‘‘ truth is truth; 
and, whether I bea Frenchman or Chinese, I shall never hesitste to 
speak it openly.” 

Arthur now felt strongly prepossessed in his favour, but their con- 
versation was interrupted by their arrival at Westminster Abbey. 

They took their seats in the choir, where the evening prayers had 
commenced; and Anatole was much struck by the reverential manner 
in which divine service was performed. 

When it was concluded, Mr. Lloyd led his sister and Anatole to the 
north transept, and stopped before two graves, with the respective ini- 
tials cut on small stones in the pavement. 

**Ifa statesman,” said he, ‘‘ who now lies in a vault beneath our 
faet were still alive, old England would not be reduced to her present 
state of prostration.” 

° Anatole at once understood him, and repeated Sir Walter Scott's 
ines : 
‘Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 
’Twill trickle on his rival’s bier ; 
On Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the notes rebound!’’ 


‘I see,” saf@ Lloyd, “that if you are not yet fully aware of the 
present state of England, you are far from being ignorant of her past 
history. 1s itso much studied in France ?” 

‘**I am the son of an Englishwoman,” replied Anatole. 

** Indeed !” suid Mrs. Berkeley; ‘‘ no wonder that you should 
speak English so well. And may I ask if you have any relations in 
England ?” 

**I believe I have, but I have not yet seen them. My mother was a 
Fenton.” 

** Of the Strattondale family ?” 

“Yes, she was a daughter of a younger brother of the late duke.” 

** And have you not been at Thorpbury House yet? The duke and 
duchess are in town. Why, we are almost connected, as the duchess 
is my niece.” 

“Then I think I must ask you to introduce me, as I should never 
have the courage to present myself alone.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” said Susan; “‘but I fear it will not 
be easy to find the duchess at home, as she is Mistress of the Robes to 
the Queen, and is generally at Buckingham Palace. But you should 
call first on the duke ; you need not be afraid of him; he is the kindest 
person in the world; ;and I shall write to the duchess to let me know 
when she can receive us.” 

Anatole thanked Mrs. Berkeley, and they proceeded to the chapel of 
St. Edward, behind the altar. They ascended the wooden steps, and 
admired the ancient shrine, deploring at the same time the Vandalism 
of the idle visitors who have picked off the mosaic, wherever it was 
within their reach, partly destroying even the Latin inscription on the 
architrave. 

There are two weaknesess essentially characteristic of English sight- 
seers; the first is a carrying off a portion of what they have admired, 
regardless of the injury it may thus sustain; and the second is their 
writing their names on it. The latter can generally be done with im- 
punity, and John Smith or Thomas Jones may safely indulge in the 
ambition of perpetuating his plebeian patronymic on the noblest works 
of classic art; but even the patrician wonder-hunter may meet with a 





exercise no control. They did not rise on a principle; and they there- | ™erited humiliation when he carries off a memorial of his visit to some 


fore adopted one which ensured to them the support of the ministers 
who resigned to make way for them. A government, owing its exist- 
ence to such circumstances, can neither be strong nor respected. Its 
strength is extraneous, and can only be derived from the casual majori- 
ty of its supporters in the Houses of Parliament; and its credit must 
depend on the measures proposed by it, and not on confidence in the 
individuals composing it. Now most of their measures have been com- 
plete failures. They have deeply injured our colonies; they have de- 
stroyed the respect which we enjoyed on the Continent by their for- 
eign policy ; they have ruined our agricultural interests, deteriorated 
our trade, disorganised society in Ireland  ! their insane legislation ; 
and they have done all they could to shake the Established Church to 
her very foundations. What class of our population can thus be sat- 
pcan — the ministry? And do you wonder that they should not be 

pular?” 

** No, indeed, if this be the state of the case,” said Anatole. “But 


‘celebrated spot, as a certain high and mighty British marquis did, not 
‘Many years ago, when he was Getected by the sentry at the Propylaca 
of the Athenian Acropolis with a piece of sculptured marble from the 
Parthenon under his arm. 

After showing most of the monuments in Westminster Abbey to An- 
atole, Mrs. Berkeley and her brother took him to Poets’-corner, and 
pointed out to him the quaint inscription : 

“OQ raRE BEN Jonson.” 


Anatole asked what old Parr had done to deserve a place with Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Chaucer, and Milton. 

**He lived a hundred and fifty-two years,” answered Susan; ‘ do 
you call that nothing ?” 

* Well, the English are, indeed, a strange people,” said Anatole. 

After seeing the ‘‘ prophetic stone,” which a guide teld them was 
Jacob's identical pillow, and admiring the Beautiful, or Solomon’s Gate, 
Susan got into her carriage, offering a seat to Anatole; but he de- 





has it been satisfactorily ascertained that those evils, admitting that ; clined it with many thanks for her kindness, as he wished to take a 
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walk in St. James’s Park. Arthur told him to follow Great George. 
street, which would lead him there; and they separated with mutes] 
hepes that they might meet soon again, and an express invitation to 
Anatole from Mrs. Berkeley to give her the pleasure of seeing him at 
her house. 





———>=___ 


A DETECTIVE POLICE PARTY. 


In previous articles other members of this useful body have be seri 
as vieting Dickens's sanctum.—EZd. Ald. en described, 


The fresh-complexioned, smooth-faced officer, with the strange air of 
simplicity, began, with a rustic smile, and in a soft wheedling tone of 
voice, to relate the Butcher’s Story, thus : 
“It’s just about six years ago, now, since information was given at 
Scotland Yard of there = extensive robberies of lawns and silks 
ing on, at some wholesale housesin this City. Directions were given 
for the business being looked into; and Straw, and Fendall, and me 
we were all in it.” . 
** When you received your instructions,” said we, ‘‘ you went away 
and held a sort of Cabinet Council together ?” . 
The smooth-faced officer coaxingly replied, ‘‘ Ye-es. Just so. We 
turned it over among ourselves a on deal. It appeared, when we 
went into it, that the goods were sold by the receivers extraordinari] 
cheap—much cheaper than they could have been if they had been hon. 
estly come by. The receivers were in the trade, and kept capital shops 
—establishments of the first respectability—one of ’em at the West 
End, one down in Westminster. After a lot of watching and inquiry, 
and this and that among ourselves, we found that the job was managed, 
and the purchases of the stolen goods made, at a little public-house 
near Smithfield, down by St. Bartholomew’s; where the Warehouse 
Porters, who were the thieves, took ’em for that purpose, don’t you see ? 
and made appointments to meet the people that went between them- 
selves and the receivers. This public-house was principally used by 
journeymen butchers from the country, out of place, and in want of 
situations; so, what did we do, but—ha, ha, ha!—we agreed that I 
should be dressed up like a butcher myself, and go and live there!” 

Never, surely, was a faculty of observation better brought to bear 
upon a purpose, than that which picked out this officer for the part. 
Nothing in all creation, could have suited him better. Even while he 
spoke, he became a greasy, sleepy, shy, good-natured, chuckle-headed, 
unsuspicious, and confiding young butcher. His very hair seemed to 
have suet in it, as he made it smooth upon his head, and his fresh com- 
plexion to be lubricated by large quantities of animal ford. 

——**So I —ha, ha, ha!” (always with the confiding snigger of the 
foolish young butcher) ‘‘ so I dressed myself in the — way, made 
up a little bundle of clothes, and went to the public-house, and asked 
if I could have a lodging there? They says ‘yes, you can havea 
lodging here,’ and I got a bedroom, and settled myself down in the tap. 
There was a number of people about the place, and coming backwar 
and forwards to the house; and first one says, and then another says, 
‘Are you from the country, young man” ‘ Yes,’ I says,‘Iam. I’m 
come out of Northamptonshire, and I’m quite lonely here, for I don’t 
know London at all, and it’s such a mighty big town” ‘It is a big 
town,’ they says. ‘Oh, it’s a very big town!’ I says. ‘Really an 
truly I never was in such a town. It quite confuses me !’—and all that, 
you know. 

«* When some of the Journeymen Butchers that used the house, found 
that I wanted a place, they says,‘ Oh, we'll get you a place!’ And 
they actually took me to a sight of places, in Newgate Market, New- 
port Market, Clare, Carnaby—lI don’t know where all. But the wages 
was-—ha, ha, ha !—was not sufficient, and I never could suit myself, 
don’t you see? Some of the queer frequenters of the house, were a 
little suspicious of me at first, and I was obliged to be very cautious 
indeed, how I communicated with Straw or Fendall. Sometimes, when 
I went out, pretending to stop and look into the shop-windows, and just 
casting my eye round, | used to see some of ’em following me; but be- 
ing perhaps better accustomed than they thought for, to that sort of 
thing, I used to lead ’em on as far as I thought necessary or convenient 
—sometimes a long way—and then turn sharp round, and meet ’em, 
and say, ‘Oh, dear, how glad I am come upon you so fortunate! This 
London’s such a place, I’m blowd if I an’t lost again!’ And then we'd 
go back all together to the public-house, and—ha, ha, ha! and smoke 
our pipes, don’t you see? 

«« They were very attentive to me, I am sure. It was & common 
thing, while I was living there, for some of ’em to take me out, and 
show me London. They showed me the Prisons—sbowed me Newgate 
—and when they showed me Newgate, I stops at the place where the 
Porters pitch their loads, and says, ‘ Oh dear, is this where they hang 
the men! Oh Lor?’ ‘That!’ they says,‘ what a simple cove he is! 
That an’t it!’ And they pointed out which was it, and I says ‘ Lor!’ 
and they says, ‘ Now you'll know it agen, won’t you” And I said I 
thought I should if I tried hard—and I assure you I kept a sharp look 
out for the City Police when we were out in this way, for if any one of 
*em had happened to know me, and had spoke to me, it would have 
been allup ina minute. However, by good luck such a thing never 
happened, and all went on quiet; though the difficulties I had in com- 
municating with my brother officers were quite extraordinary. 

“The stolen goods that were brought to the public-house, by the 
Warehouse Porters, were always disposed of in a back parlor. Fora 
long time, I never could get into this parlor, or see what was done there. 
As I sat smoking my pipe, likean innocent young chap, by the tap-room 
fire, I'd hear some of the parties to the robbery, as they came in and 
out, say softly to the landlord, ‘Who's that ? What does he do here ; 
‘Bless your soul,’ says the landlord, ‘He's only 4 —ha, ha, ha !—‘he’s 
only a green young fellow from the country, as 1s looking for a butch- 
er’s sitiwation. Don’t mind him! So, in course of time, they were 
so convinced of my being green, and got to be so accustomed to me, 
that I was as free of the parlor as any of ’em, and I have seen as much 
as Seventy Pounds worth of fine lawn sold there, in one night, that was 
stolen from a warehouse in Friday Street. After the sale, the buyers 
always stood treat—hot supper, or dinner, or what not—and they’d say 
on those occasions ‘Come on, Butcher! Put your best leg foremost, 
young ’un, and walk into it! Which I used to do—and hear, at table, 
all manner of particulars that it was very important for us Detectives 
to know. : P 

“This went on for ten weeks. I lived in_the public-house all the 
time, and never was out of the Butcher's dress —except in bed. At 
last, wh@h I had followed seven of the thieves, and set ’em to rights— 
that’s an expression of ours, don’t you see, by which I mean tosay that 
I traced ’em, and found out where the robberies were done, and all 
about ’em—Straw, and Fendall, and I, gave one another the office, and 
ata time agreed upon, a descent was made upon the public-house 
and the apprehensions affected. One of the first things the offi- 
cers did, was to collar me—for the parties to the robbery weren't 
to suppose yet, that I was anything but a Butcher—on which 
the landlord cries out, ‘Don’t take him,’ he says, ‘whatever you do! 
He’s only a poor young chap from the country, and butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth ? However, they—ha, ha, ha !—they took me, and 

retended to search my bedroom, where nothing was found but an old 
fiddle belonging to the landlord, that had got there somehow or another. 
But it entirely changed the landlord’s opinion, for when it was produ- 
ced, he says ‘My fiddle! The Butcher’s a pur-loiner ! I give him into 
enstody for the robbery of a mus‘cal instrument - 

“The man that had stolen the goods in Friday Street was not taken 

yet. He had told me, in confidence, that he had his suspicions there 
was something wrong (on account of the City Police having captured 
one of the party), and that he was going to make himself scarce. I 
ask him, ‘Where do you mean to go, Mr. Shepherdson ? ‘Why, Butch- 
er,’ says he, ‘the Setting Moen, in the Commercial Road, is a snug house 
and I shall hang out there for atime. I shall call myself Simpson, 
which appears to me to be a modest sort of a name. Perhaps you'll 
give usa Pook in, Butcher ? ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I think I will give yous 
call’—which I fully intended, don’t you see, because, of course, he was 
to be taken! I went over to the Setting Moon next day, witha brother 
officer, and asked at the bar for Simpson. They pointed out his room, 
upstairs. As we were going up, he looks down over the bannisters, 
and calls out, ‘Halloa, Butcher ! is that you ?’ ‘Yes, it’s me. How do 
you find yourself ? ‘Bobbish,’ he says; ‘but who's that with you?’ ‘It’s 
only a young man, that’s a friend of mine,’ I says. ‘Come along, 
then,’ says he; ‘any friend of the Butcher’s is as welcome as the B utch- 
er! So, I made my friend acquainted with him, and we took him into 
custody. 
“You have no idea, Sir, what a sight it was, in Court, when they 
first knew that I wasn’t a Butcher, after all! I wasn’t produced at 
the first examination, when there was a remand ; but I was, at the se- 
cond. And when I stepped into the box, in full police uniform, and the 
whole party saw how they had been done, actually a groan of horror 
and dismay proceeded from ’emin the dock ! 





“At the Old Bailey, when their trials came on, Mr. Clarkson was ¢n- 
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for the defence, and he cou/dn’t make out how it was, about the 
utcher. He thought, all along, it was areal Butcher. When the 
gounsel for the prosecution said, “I wi'l now call before you, gentlemen, 
the Police-officer, meaning myself, Mr. Clarkson says, ‘Why Police- 
officer? Why more Police-Officers? I don’t want Police. We have 
had a t deal too much of the Police. I want the Butcher! How- 
ever, Sir, he had the Batchcr and the Police-officer, both in one. Out 
of seven prisoners committed for trial, five were found guilty, and some 
of em were transported. The respectable firm at the West End got a 
term of imprisonment ; and that’s the Butcher’s Story !” 

The story done, the chuckle-headed Butcher again resolved himself 
into the smooth-faced Detective. But, he was so extremely tickled by 
their having taken him about, when he was that Dragon in disguise, 
to show him London, that he could not help reverting to that point in 
his narrative ; and gently repeating, with the Butcher snigger, “Oh, 
dear” I says, ‘isthat wherethey hang the men? Oh, Lor! ‘That .” 
says they. ‘Whata simple cove he is!” 

It being now late, and the party very modest in their fear of being too 
diffuse, shore were some tokens of separation; when Sergeant Dornton, 
the soldierly-looking man, said, looking round him with a smile: 

‘* Before we break up, Sir, perhaps you might have some amusement 
in hearing of the Adventures of a Carpet Bag. They are very short; 
and, I think, curious.” 

We welcomed the Carpet Bag, as cordially as Mr. Shepherdson 
welcomed the False Butcher at the Setting Moon. Serjeant Dornton 

roceeded : 

«In 1847, I was dispatched to Chatham, in search of one Mesheck, a 
Jew. He had been carrying on, pretty heavily, in the bill-stealing 
way, getting acceptances from young men of good connexions (in 
the army chiefly), on pretenve of discount, and bolting with the 
same. 

‘‘ Mesheck was off, before I got to Chatham. All I could learn about 
him was, that he had gone, probably to London, and had with hin—a 
Carpet Bag. 

«| came back to town, by the last train from Blackwall, and made 
inquiries concerning a Jew passenger with—a Carpet Bag. 

“ The office was shut up, it being the last train. There were only 
two or three porters left. Looking after a Jew with a Carpet Bag, on 
the Blackwall Railway, which was then the high road to a great Mili- 
tary Depot, was worse than looking after a needle in a hay-stack. But 
it happened that one of these porters had carried, for a certain Jew, to 
a certain public-house, a certain—Carpet Bag. 

‘I went to tne public-house, but the Jew bad only left his luggage 
there for a few hours, and had called for it in a cab, and taken it away. 
I put such questions there, and to the porter, as I thought prudent, and 
got at this description of—the Carpet Bag. 

‘It was a bag which had, on one side of it, worked in worsted, a 
green parrot onastand. A green parrot on a stand was the means by 
which to identify that—Carpet Bag. 

**I traced Mesheck, by means of this green parrot on the stand, to 
Cheltenham, to Birmingham, to Liverpool, to the Atlantic Ocean. At 
Liverpool he was too many for me. He had gone to the United States, 

ons I gave up all thoughts of Mesheck, and likewise of his—Carpet 
ar 


Zz. 

**Many months afterwards—near a year afterwards—there was a 
Bank in [reland robbed of seven thousand pounds, by a person of the 
name of Doctor Dundey, who escaped to America ; from which country 
some ofthe stolen notes came home. He was supposed to have bought 
afarmin New Jersey Under proper management that estate could be 
seized and sold, for the benefit of the parties he had defrauded. I was 
sent off to America for this purpose. 

**T landed at Boston. I went on to New York. I found that he had 

lately changed New York paper-money for New Jersey paper-money, 
and had banked cash in New Brunswick. To take this Doctor Dundey, 
it was necessary to entrap him into the State of New York, which re- 
quired a deal of artifice and trouble. At one time he couldn’t be drawn 
into an appointment. .At another time, he appointed to come and meet 
me, and a New York officer, on a pretext I fa tea and then his children 
had the measles. At last, he came per steamboat, and I took him, and 
lodged him in a New York Prison called the Tom»s; which I dare say 
you know, Sir?” 

Editorial acknowledgment to that effect. 

“I went to the Tombs, on the morning after his capture, to attend the 
examination before the magistrate. I was passing through the magis- 
trate’s private room, when, happening to look round me to take notiee 
of the place, as we generally have a habit of doing, I clapped my eyés, 
in one corner, on a—Carpet Bag. 

“What did I see upon that Carpet Bag, if you'll believe me, but a 
green parrot on a stand, as large as life! 

“* That Carpet Bag, with the representation of a green parrot ona 
stand,’ said I, * belongs to an English Jew, named Aaron Mesheck, and 
tono other man, alive or dead!’ 

“ T give you my word the New York Police officers were doubled up 
with surprise. 

** «How do you ever come to know that ?’ said they. ® 

** «7 think I ought to know that green parrot by this time,’ said I; 

‘for I have had a pretty dance after that bird, at home, as ever I had, 
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in all my life ! 


** And was it Mesheck’s ?’ we submissively inquired. 

** Was it, Sir? Ofcourse it was! He was in custody for another 
offence, in that very identical Tombs, at that very identical time. And, 
more than that! Some memoranda, relating to the fraud for which I 
had vainly endeavoured to take him, were found to be, at that moment, 
lying in that very same individual—Carpet Bag !”’ 


Such are the curious coincidences and such is the peculiar ability, 
always sharpening and being improved by practice, and always adapt- 
ing itself to every variety of circumstances, and opposing itself to every 
new device that perverted ingenuity can invent, for which this impor- 
tant social branch of the public service is remarkable! For ever on 
the watch, with their wits stretched to the utmost, these officers have, 
from day to day and year to year, to set themselves against every nov- 
elty of trickery and dexterity that the combined imaginations of all 
the lawless rascals in England can devise, and to keep pace with every 
such invention that comes out. In the Courts of Justice, the materials 
of thousands of such stories as we have narrated—often elevated into 
the marvellous and romantic, by the circumstances of the case—are 
dryly compressed into the set phrase, ‘ in consequence of information I 
received, I did so and so.” Suspicion was to be directed by carefal infer- 
duction, upon the right person; the right person was to be 

r he had gone, or whatever he was Solan to avoid detec- 
en; there he isat the bar; that isenough. From infor- 
r ? officer, received, I did it; and, according to the custom, 
in these cases, I say no more. 

These games of chess, played with live pieces, are played before small 

audiences, and are chronicled nowhere. The interest of the game sup- 
ports the player. Its results are enough for Justice. To compare 
great things with small, suppose Leverrier or Adams informing the 
public that frominformation he had received, he had discovered a new 
planet ; or Columbus informing the public of his day that from informa- 
tion he had received, he had discovered a new continent; so the Detec- 
tives inform it that they have discovered a new fraud or an old offender, 
and the process is unknown. 
, Thus, at midnight, closed the proceedings of our curious and interest- 
ing party. But one other circumstance finally wound up the evening, 
+ wn our Detective guests had left us. One of the sharpest among 
them, and the officer best acquainted with the Swell Mob, had his 
pocket Picked, going home !—Dickens’s Household Words. 









A CHAPTER ON DIAMONDS. 


Gold threatens to become quite common, so much s0 that it may pos- 
sibly, but not very probably, become as vulgar to have a sovereign in 
pn 8 pocket as to have a farthing. Diamonds, on the contrary, have 
- ss mp their pristine rarity and value. The discovery ofa large 
3 a 43 ever constituted a page in mineralogical history ; and as 
ang ry little diamonds were concentrated at the last into one, or the 

ying flicker was the brightest flame, the eliminationofa large diamond 

as pepe vd worked the decay of a mine. Golconda was scarcely ever 

a of after the discovery of the Koh-i-nur. The history of a large 

mond is also far more curious than could be imagined, and the pos- 

a: of such has even affected the fate of Oriental kingdoms. 

Wy. that modern chemistry has endeavoured to reap advantage 
the ¢ wondrous discovery made by Sir Isaac Newton, urely from 

optical properties of this invaluable gem—that it was of a combusti- 
old Rature ; and that, with the resuscitation of alchemical powers of 
simi] y means of powerful galvanic batteries it has endeavoured to as- 
ate its elements into a similar compound ; but success has not hith- 





erto attended the efforts made to that effect. The all-powerful electric 
current was made to reduce this hardest and most brilliant of precious 
stones to mere gaseous products, confirming that which had been before 
premised, that its basis was carbon—the chief element of vegetable, 
and not mineral matter ; but no amount of ingenuity, science, and skill 
has succeeded in convert gaseous or solid carbon into diamond. A var- 
iety of circumstances have thus combined to give permanence to the 
value of this most singular precious stone, to leave the “« Mountain of 
Light” with scarcely a rival ; to sustain the pecuniary, if not the moral 
and political, value of the Nishan, and even to impart a factitious in- 
terest to a prince from the Highlands of Hindustan. 

This valuable stone seems to have been known from the most remote 
period of antiquity. We find that it was associated along with the 
emerald and the sapphire in the second row of the twelve precious stones 
on which the names of the children of Israel were engraved, “ every 
one with his name according to the twelve tribes,” and these were set 
in the breastplate of judgment worn by the high-priest. It has been 
supposed, that as distinct names have been given to swords, to the two 
pillars that were reared in the porch of the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
to the two chief diamonds of the east, the ‘“‘ Mountain of Light” and 
the ** Sea of Glory,” that the Urim and Thummim, which adorned the 
breastplate of the ~~ oy when he went into the ** holy of holies,” 
were also diamonds. But the researches of Egyptian archeologists 
have established that these were small oracular images, similar to the 
Teraphim, personifying revelation and truth, and derived, according 
to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, from Thmei the Eeyptian Goddess of Truth 
and Justice, generally represented as a double person, or, according to 
Arundale and Bonomi, of Ré, the sun, and Thmei, truth, as on the 
breastplate worn by the Egyptians. 

A diadem, to which succeeded crowns, was originally a simple fillet, 
fastened round the head, and tied behind. Among the Jews, the diadem 
was worn by the high-priest ; sometimes a diadem, sometimes a crown 
by the kings. ‘The state crown (atarah) was of gold, set with jewels. 
Such was the crown which David took from the King of the Amonites 

2 Samuel xii., 30), and afterwards wore himself, as did probably his 
successors. The more ancient Egyptian sculptures represent roy al 
crowns in the shape of a distinguishing tiara, cap, or helmet, without 
gems ; but the head-dresses of the Assyrian kings, disinterred by Lay- 
ard, exhibit high mitres, or tiaras, evidently adorned with jewels, 
among which was most probably the diamond. Many other ancient 
Asiatic crowns exhibit the same appearance. The crown in the time 
of the lower empire, was a fillet, tied in a knot behind, and adorned 
with pearls and diamonds, either in a single ora double row, The diadem 
thus decorated, may be observed on some of the coins of Constantine and 
Jovian. 

The diamond has continued almost ever since to constitute an orna- 
ment to the royal head-dress. On days of high ceremony, the Empress 
of Russia was wont to wear a crown of diamonds, and the collars and 
two stars of the Orders of St. Andrew and St. George emblazoned in 
her vest. It does not aggeee that there were any diamonds in the crown 
regalia of Hungary, 2nd which used to be watched by two keepers night 
and day, till forcibly removed by the over-zealous patriots of the last 
insurrection. The crown of St. Stephen was of pure gold, and weighed 
fourteen pounds. It was decorated with fifty-three sapphires, fifty 
rubies, one emerald, and three hundred and thirty-eight pearls. 

The profusion of diamonds at Oriental courts is well known, The 
general and ambassador from Nepaul, and his brothers, have been 
lately astonishing the Londoners with their displays of precious stones 
In Persia and in Turkey, all military and civil decorations abound in 
diamonds. A snuff-box for an acceptable present must be set with the 
same costly gems. The court of Russia still retains, likewise, many 
traces of Asiatic pomp, blended with European refinement, Coxe, in 
his travels, says : ‘* Amid the sumptuous articles which distinguish the 
Russian nobility, none, perhaps, is more calculated to strike a foreign- 
er than the profusion of diamonds and other precious stones which 
sparkle inevery part of the dress. In most other European countries, 
these costly ornaments are principally appropriated to the ladies ; but 
here the men vie with the fair sex inthe use of them. Many of the no- 
bility were almost covered with diamonds ; their buttons, buckles, hilts 
of swords, and epaulets, were set with diamonds ; their hats were fre- 
quently embroidered, if I may use the expression, with several rows, 
and a diamond-star on the coat was scarcely a distinction.” 

At the drawing-rooms held by Queen Victoria, the same precious 
stone is often displayed in no small profusion, and some ladies might 
on such occasions be alwost said, in the language of the poet, to be 
‘* wall’d about with diamonds.” Yet diamonds are costly things when 
small, as well as large. The dowager Queen of Spain had a necklace 
and ear-rings reset in France, composed entirely of brilliants, which 
cost half a million of francs Doubtless, at routs and assemblies many 
figure away in factitious show, 

Fauz brillants, et morceauzx de verre, 


as Boileau has it, but real diamonds can seldom be mistaken; there is a 
sparkling lustre and luminous brilliancy, which so far transcends all 
other gems, that those who have once seen will easily recognise them 
again. The cymophane (crysoberyl or crysolite) is the only gem that 
can compete with it. 

The Greeks called this gem ‘‘ adamas” unconquerable, from whence 
our “‘adamant.” {[t was esteemed victorious over fire, and capable of 
resisting the hardest things. The test of a diamond, in the Brazils, is 
said to be to resist the strongest blows of a hammer when placed in a 
stone. A talisman among the poetic Easterns, it was esteemed by the 
Romans favourable under the planet Mars. The notions of the an- 
cients about diamonds have, indeed, been always full of the mystical. 
According to Pliny, there existed between the diamond and the mag- 
net a natural antipathy. By the alchemists it was supposed to cure 
insanity, and to be an antidote to poisons; and yet, strange to say, 
Paracelsus is recorded to have been poisoned by diamond-powder. It 
having become a common saying that a diamond was softened and 
broken if steeped in the blood of a goat, Sir Thomas Brown averred, in 
his anxiety to correct so vulgar an error, that a diamond being steeped 
in goat’s blood rather receives thereby an increase of hardness ! 

rom the extreme brilliancy of the diamond, and its purity, it was 
consecrated to all that was celestial, and, accordingly, supposed that it 
would triumph over all means employed to subdue it, the solar ray ex- 
cepted. It did triumph, indeed, over the hot furnaces to which it was 
exposed in the crucible of the alchemist ; but the spell which united it 
to the sunbeam is now dissolved, and it has yielded to the severity of 
the torture and inquisition of modern curiosity. 

Newton, we have seen, reasoning from its great density and high re- 
fractive property, concluded that the diamond was combustible, or, to 
use his own language, ‘‘ an unctuous substance coa ulated,” though he 
was, in some measure, anticipated by Boetius de Boot, in 1609. The 
event has amply verified this conjecture, and the Tuscan philosophers 
and the Honourable Mr. Boyle ascertained the fact. The first grand 
experiment to prove the combustibility of the diamond took place in 
the presence of Cosmo III., Grand-Duke of Tuscany, wherein the dia- 
mond being exposed in the focus of the great lens (still in the grand- 
duke’s laboratory at Florence), it was entirely volatilised, thus cor- 
roborating the ancient tradition that the solar ray would triumph over 
it. Guyton de Morveau, and others, consumed the diamond; and it 
was readily dissipated in the focus of the great mirror of Tchirnhausen, 
as Murray believes it subsequently was in that of Parker’s burning 
lens. Inthe year 1771, Macquer observed the diamond to inflame. 
Guyton de Morveau had proved that the diamond was destroyed when 
projected into red-hot nitre; and it was also burnt by means of melted 
nitrein a gold tube, by Mr. Tennant. When fragments of diamond 
were introduced into the brilliant arch of flame, evolved between points 
of charcoal in the galvanic batteries of the Royal Institution, consist- 
ing of 2000 double plates, and exposing a surface of 128,000 square 
inches, they rapidly disappeared, being completely volatilised. The 
diamond may be easily consumed, Murray also tells us, by being placed 
in a cavity of charcoal, and urging on it the flame of a spirit-lamp, by 
means of a stream of oxygen. : 

So far the combustibility of the diamond was completely ascertained, 
but its nature remained still undetermined. Lavoisier had proved and 
pointed out that carbonic-acid gas was evolvedas a product both in the 
combustion of the diamond and that of charcoal, and thus their identity 
was inferred. The researches of Clouet, Messrs. Allen and Pepys, and 
others, have confirmed this conclusion. Sir George Mackenzie con- 
verted iron into steel, by powdered diamonds. Mr. Children’s immense 
battery consisted of twenty triads, each six feet long, by two feet eight 
inches broad, exposing « total surface of thirty-two feet; when iron, 
with diamond-powder interposed, was exposed to its influence, the iron 
was converted into steel, and the diamond disappeared ; and Mr. Smith- 
son Tennant having placed a diamond in a gold tube, supported in a 
state of incandescence, a stream of oxygen, by means of gentle pres- 
sure, was made to traverse it, and the result proved that the oxygen 
was transformed into an equal volume of carbonic-acid gas, which was 
found in an opposite receiver, resting over mercury. Sir Humphry 
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Davy, when at Florence, made some experiments with the grand-duke’s 
burning lens on the combustion of the Siemepd. He found that when 
oe was introduced into a glass globe supplied with oxygen, and 

ed by the lens, it continued to burn after it was removed from the 
focus; the exygen was supplanted by an equal volume of carbonic-acid 
gas, while there was no deposit of aqueous vapour. On the other hand, 
when plumbago and charcoal were consumed under similar circum- 
stances, there was a sensible diminution of volume, and also a forma- 
tion of watery vapour, clearly proving that the latter contained hydro- 
gen. Experiment has thus unequivocally demonstrated that the dia- 
mond is pure crystallized carbon. 

We have before observed that attempts have been made, both by 
means of the galvanic battery and the compound glass blowpipe, to 
form diamonds artificially, but the attempts have as yet met with no 
greater sucgess than the endeavour to make the Unio Margaritifera, or 
Meleagrina Margaritifera, from pearls at command. These mollusks 
either would not obey the commission, or the pearls they did produce 
were misshapen, unsightly, and worthless. 

The diamond is the hardest of all known bodies; it cuts the hardest 
crystals, even rubies and sapphires, and the oriental amethyst. Noth- 
ing but diamond-powder obtained by rubbing two diamonds against 
each other, can polish it; and it is cut by fragments of diamond set in 
amaule, It requires a temperature of 5000 deg. Fahrenheit for com- 
bustion. When exposed to the sunbeam, and carried afterwards into 
darkness, it exhibits phosphorescence ; and it is said that such diamonds 
as do not display this peculiarity, may be made to do soby dipping them 
into melted borax. It becomes phosphorescent also when fixed to the 
prime conductor of an electrical machine, and a few sparks are taken 
from it. The primitive form of the diamond is the octohedron, hence its 
varieties are usually curvilinear polyhedrons, with a lamellar struc- 
ture, the joints being parallel to the faces of the octohedron. The specific 
gravity and comparative hardness vary, but the former is generally 
estimated at 3,500, water being 1000. 

Tradition has always associated the diamond in some mysterious man- 
ner with the sun. We have seen that it was supposed that it would 
triumph over all means employed to subdue it, the solar ray excepted. 
Science has, to certain extent, corroborated tradition in fusing it by 
means of the lens. It becomes, as it were, impregnated with an excess 
of solar light, and carries it as a so-called phosphorescent body into the 
dark. Its refractive power exceeds that of any other body. Under an 
angle of incidence exceeding 24 deg. 13 min., it refracts every glimmer 
of light, which gives rise to its unrivalled brilliancy. It seems, in fact, 
as it it were an intimate union of a ponderable aad an imponderable, 
and that it embodied in itself the three kingdoms of nature. It is ve- 

etable, by its basis of carbon; it is united to the world of impondera- 
les by its incorporated light; and the resulting compound belongs, by 
its hardness, &c., to the mineral kingdom. As if so precious a com- 
pound could only be generated where the solar ray is most energetic, 
its habitat had also been, until lately, confined to localities 
within the limits of 18 deg. on either side, of the equator, in Asia an 
South America. 

It is fair to observe, in opposition to these somewhat imaginative 
views, that some philosophers are content to look upon the diamond as 
the humble product of vegetable secretion, like amber. As silica is 
abundantly secreted by some grasses, and carbonate of lime by some of 
the chara tribe, as semi-opal has been met with in the joints of the bam- 
boo, and wood-stone in logs of teak-wood, soit has been ye er that 
the diamond may be alsoa secretion from some patriarch and antedilu- 
vian boabab or banian tree. The diamond, it is to be observed, is not 
found in rocks, but only in detritus, as gravel or mud conglomerates in 
beds of rivers and deep ravines on the slopes of mountains.* Linscho- 
ter asserts, that in the East Indies, when they have cleared the dia- 
mond-mines of all they can find, a new crop is produced in a few years. 
This, we need not remark, is more than problematical; yet certain it 
is that at the present day, no one knows where the diamond comes from, 
and all we do know is, that it has not been found in a rock, like all the 
other minerals, and that itis a compound, as before observed, of the 
basis of all vegetable matter, and of solar light. 

In Asia, the diamond has been found most abundantly in the terri- 
tory of Golconda and Visapoor; in Bengal, in the central and southern 
parts of India proger, in the Peninsula of Malacca and Island of Bor- 
neo; in America, mainly in the Brazils. In India, the diamond is found 
in a species of indurated ochery gravel; in the Brazils, it is found in 
loose gravel, consisting principally of rounded quartz pebbles, mixed 
with sand and oxide of iron, and accompanied with blue, yellow, and 
white topazes (Nova Mina diamonds). Diamonds have also been found 
in conglomerates of recent volcanic origin, called amydaloids by geolo- 








gists. Diamonds have been recently discovered on the westera decli- 
vity of the Ura] Mountains, in gold and platinum sands, and a diamond 
is reported to have been found in Ireland, in the bed of a brook flowing 
through the district of Fermanagh—probably a white topaz. t 

When diamonds are coloured, it is by the presence of some adyenti- 
tious substance. The various tints of yellow are supposed to be pro- 
duced by the oxides of iron or manganese, and green by oxides of nick- 
el or chromium, as in the case of the oriental sapphire, the spinelle, ru- 
by, and emerald. Diamonds have been met with of brown, blue, yellow, 
grey, red, green, and even biack colours. 

The secret of polishing diamonds by other diamonds was discovered in 
1476, by one Louis de Berguem, and the first polished diamond is re- 
ported to have belonged to Charles the Bold. It is related by some that 
he lost this precious jewel at the battle of Morat, in Switzerland, and 
that the Bernese who found it sold it to some rich merchants of Augs- 
bourg, who again sold it to Henry VIII. of England, one of whose 
daughters carried it as a dowry to Philip II. of Spain. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





CURIOUS TEST OF COURAGE. 


AN ANECDOTE OF MIRABEAU,. 


The public life as well as the private character of Mirabeau are uni- 
versally known ; but the following anecdote has not, we believe, been 
recorded in any of the biographies. The particulars were included in 
the brief furnished to M. de Galitzane. advocate-general in the parlia- 
ment of Provence, when he was retained for the defence of Madame 
Mirabeau in her husband’s processagainsther. M. de Galitzane after- 
wards followed the Bourbons into exile, and returned with them in 1814 ; 
and it is on his authority that the story is given as fact. , 

Mirabeau had just been released from the donjon at the castle of Vin- 
cennes near Paris. He had been confined there for three years and a 
half, by virtue of that most odious mandate, a Jettre-de-cachet. His 
imprisonment had been of a most painful nature; and it was prolonged 
at the instance of his father, the Marquis de Mirabeau. On his being 
reconciled to his father, the confinement terminated, in the year 1780, 
when Mirabeau was thirty-one years of age. 

One of his father’s conditions was, that Mirabeau should reside for 
some time at a distance from Paris; and it was settled:that he should go 
on a visit to his brother-in-law, Count du Saillant, whose estate was 
situate] a few leagues from the city of Limoges, the capital of Limousin. 
Accordingly, the count went to Vincennes to receive Mirabeau on the 
day of his liberation, and they pursued their journey at once with all 
speed. 

Phe arrival of Mirabeau at the ancient manorial chateau created a 
great sensation in that remote part of France. The country gentlemen 
residing in the neighbourhood had often heard him spoken of as @ re- 
markable man, not only on account of his brilliant talents, but also for 
his violent passions ; and they hastened to the chiteau to contemplate 
a being who had excited their curiosity to an extraordinary pitch. The 


* The celebrated traveller, Marco Polo, relates of the diamond mines in the king 
dom of Mursili, that the natives ascend the mountains in the summer-time, “ though 
with great difficulty, because of the vehemence of the heat, and find abund ince of 
those precious stones among the gravel, In this they are likewise much exposed 
to danger, from the vast number of serpents of enormous size, which shelter them- 
selves in the holes and caverns of these rocks, where, nevertheless, they find dia- 
monds in the greatest abundance. Among other methods of obtaining them, they 
make use of this: there are abundance of white eag!es thatrest in the upper part of 
those rocks, for the sake of feeding on the serpents; and in the deep valleys 
and precipices, where men are afraid to venture themselves, they throw pieces of 
raw meat, which the eagles, perceiving, iminediately stoop and ovine, Ee the 
little stones and gravel that adhere to these moist pieces of meat. Such as search 
for diamonds watch the eagles’ nests, and when they leave them, pick up sach lit- 





tle stones, and search likewise for diamonds among the eagles’ dung.” he well. 
known Julius Cesar Scaliger was extrem aly offended with this relation; but Pink- 
erton justly remarked upon it, that the Venetian was imposed upon by the natives, 


who were anxious to preserve the trade in their own hands, and to deter strangers 
by such fables (the oriental origin of which are manifest enough) from attempting 


the search themselves. : : ‘ 

t According to Heeren, diamonds were an article of commerce carried on be- 
tween the Carthaginians and the Etruscans ; _and there is every reason to believe 
that there are mines of diamonds in inter-tropical Africa, which are quite unknowu 


in the present day. 
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1 did not extend m beyond the names and qualities of 
dogs and horses, and in whose houses it would have been al! n 

vain to seek for any other book than the local almanac, containing 
list of the fairs and markets, to which they repaired with the utmost 
anctuality, to loiter away their time, talk about their rural affairs, 
Tine abundantly, and wash down their food with strong Auvergne 


our rtion of these country squires were mere sportsmen, whose 
ow 
their 


ne. 

Count du Saillant was quite of a different stamp from his neighbours. 
He had seen the world, he commanded a regiment, and at that period 
his chateau was perhaps the most civilized conntry residence in the Li- 
mousin. People came from a considerable distance to visit its hospita- 
ble owner; and among the guests there was a curious mixture of pro- 
vincial oddities, clad in their quaint costumes. At that epoch, indeed, 
the young Limousin noblemen, when they joined their regiments to don 
their sword and epaulettes for the first time, were very slightly to be 
distinguished, either by their manners or appearance, from their rustic 
retainers. 

It will easily be imagined, then, that Mirabeau, who was gifted with 
brilliant natural qualities, cultivated and polished by education—a 
man, moreover, who had seen much of the world, and had been engaged 
in several strange and perilous adventures—occupied the most conspic- 

uous post in this society, many of the component members whereof 
seemed to have barely reached the first degrees in the scale of civilisa- 
tion. His vigorous frame; his enormous head, augmented in bulk by a 
lofty frizzled coiffure ; his huge face, indented with scars, and furrowed 
with seams, from the effect of smallpox injudiciously treated in his 
childhood ; his piercing eyes, the reflection of the tumultuous passions 
at war within him; his mouth, whose expression indicated in turn irony, 
disdain, indignation, and benevolence; his dress, always carefully at- 
tended to, but in an exaggerated style, giving him somewhat the air of 
a travelling charlatan decked out with embroidery, large frill, and 
ruffles; in short, this extraordinary looking individual astonished the 
country-folks even before heopenedhismouth But when his sonorous 
voice was heard, and his imagination, heated by some interesting sub- 
ject of conversation, imparted a high degree of energy to his eloquence, 
some of the worthy rustic hearers felt as though they were in the 
presence of a saint, others in that of a devil; and according to their 
several impressions, they were tempted either to fall down at his feet, 
or to exorcise him by making the sign of the cross, and uttering a 
prayer. 

Seated in a large antique arm-chair, with his feet stretched out on 
the floor, Mirabeau often contemplated, with a smile playing on his lips, 
those men who seemed to belong to the primitive ages; so simple, frank, 
and at the same time clownish, were they in their manners. He lis- 
tened to their conversations, which generally turned upon the chase, 
theexploits of their dogs, or the excellence of their horses, of whose 
breed and qualifications they were very proud. Mirabeau entered freely 
into their notions ; took an interest in the success of their sporting pro- 
jects ; talked too, about crops; chestnuts, of which large quantities are 

uced in the Limousin; live and dead stock; ameliorations in hus- 

dry ; and sofarth; and he quite won the hearts of the company by 
his familiarity with the topics in which they felt the most interest, and 
by his good-nature. . 

This monotonous life was, however, frequently wearisome to Mira- 
beau; and in order to vary it, and for the sake of exercise, after being 
occupied for several hours in writing, he was in the habit of taking a 
fowlingpiece, according to the custom of the country, and putting a 
book in his game-bag, he would frequently make long excursions on 
foot in every direction. He admired the noble ferests of chestnut-trees 
which abound in the Limousin; the vast meadows, where numerous 
herds of cattle of a superior breed are reared; and the running streams 
by which that picturesque country is intersected. He generally re- 
turned to the chateau long after sunset, saying that night scenery was 
peculiarly attractive to him. 

It was during and after supper that these conversations took place 
for which Mirabeau supplied the principal and the most interesting ma- 
terials. He possessed the knack of provoking objections to what he 
might advance, in order to combat them, as he did with great force of 
logic and in energetic language ; and thus he gave himself lessons in ar- 

ument, caring little about his auditory, his sole aim being to exercise 

is mental ingenuity and to cultivate eloquence. Above all, he was 
fond of discussing religious matters with the curé of the parish. With- 
out displaying much latitudinarianism, he disputed several points of 
doctrine and certain pretensions of the church go acutely, that the pas- 
tor could say but little inreply. This astonished the imousin gentry, 
who, up to that time, had listened to nothing but the wsy discourses 
of their curés, or the sermons of some obscure menditant friars, and 
who placed implicit faith in the dogmas of the church. The faith of a 
few was shaken, but the greater number of his hearers were very 
much tempted to look upon the visitor as an emissary of Satan sent to 
the chateau to destroy them. The curé, however, did not despair 
of eventually converting Mirabeau. 

At this ee several robberies had taken place at no great distance 
from the chateau: four or five farmers had been stopped shortly after 
nightfall on their return from the market-towns, and robbed of their 
purses. Not one of these persons had offered any resistance, for each 
preferred to make a sacrifice rather than run the risk of a struggle in 
a country full of ravines, and covered with a rank vegetation very fa- 
vourable to the exploits of brigands, who might be lying in wait to 
massacre any individual who might resist the one detached from the 
band to demand the traveller’s money or his life. These outrages 
ceased for a short time, but they soon recommenced, and the robbers 
remained undiscovered. 

One evening, about an hour after sunset, a guest arrived at the cha- 
teau. He was one of Count du Saillant’s most intimate friends, and 
was on his way home from a neighbouring fair. This gentleman ap- 
peared to be very thoughtful, and spoke but little, which surprised 
everybody, inasmuch as he was usually a merry companion. His gas- 
conades had frequently roused Mirabeau from his reveries, and of this 
he was not a little proud. He had not the reputation of being particu- 
larly courageous, however, though he often told glowing tales about his 
own pm conyt and it must admitted that he took the roars of laughter 
with which they were usually received very good humouredly. 

Count du Saillant being much surprised at this sudden change in his 
friend’s manner, took him aside after supper, and begged that he would 
aceompany him to another room. When they were there alone, he 
tried in vain for a long time to obtain a satisfactory answer to his 
anxious inquiries as to the cause of his friend’s unwonted melancholy 
and taciturnity. At length the visitor said—« Nay, nay; you would 
never believe it. You would declare that I was telling you one of my 
ope ee you are pleased to call them ; and perhaps fhis time we might 

out.” 

“* What do you mean ?” cried Count du Saillant: «this seems to be 
serious affair. Am J, then, connected with your presentiments ?” 

** Not exactly you; but”—— 

** What does this but mean? Has it anything to do with my wife? 
Explain yourself.” 

** Not the least in the world. Madame du Saillant is in nowise con- 
cerned in the matter ; but”—— 

s¢ But f—but ! you tire me out with your buts. Are you resolved still 
to worry me with your mysteries? Tell me at once what has occurred 
—what has happened to you?” 

*« Oh, nothing—nothing at all. No doubt I was frightened.” 

** Frightened !—and at what? By whom? For God’s sake, my dear 
friend, do not pestens this painful state of uncertainty.” 

**Do you really wish me to speak out ?” 

** Not only so, but [ demand this of you as an act of friendship.” 

* Well, I was stopped to-night at about the distance of half a league 
from your chateau.” 

“Stopped! In what way? By whom ?” 

‘* Why, stopped as people are stopped by footpads. A gun was level- 
led at me; I was peremptorily ordered to deliver up my purse; I threw 
re oe on the ground, and gallopped off. Do not ask me any more ques- 

ons.” 

“Why not? I wish to know all. Should you know the robber again ? 
Did you notice his figure aad general appearance ?” 

“« It being dark, I could not exactly discover : I cannot positively say. 
However, it seems to me’ —— 

‘* What seems to you? What or whom do you think you saw ?” 

** IT never can tell you.” 

j Sepak: you caanot surely wish to screen a malefactor from 
us ce »” 

*‘No: but if the said malefactor should be”—— 

*< If he were my own son, I should insist upon your telling me.” 

“* Well, then, it — tome that the robber was your brother-in- 

Ww, Minasrav ! ut I might be mistaken; and, as I said before, 


“Impossible: no, it cannot be. Mi ' 
are mistaken, my good friend.” Mirabeau a footpad! No,no. You 
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« Certainly —certainly.” 

« Let us a pA more of this,” said the Count du Saillant. 
‘* We will return to the drawing-room, and I hope you will be as gay as 
usual ; if not, I shall set you down as a madman. I will so manage 
that our absence shall not be thought anything of.” And the tle- 
men re-entered the drawing-room, one a short time before the other. 

The visitor succeeded in resuming his accustomed manner; but the 
count fell into a gloomy reverie, in spite of all his efforts. He could 
not banish from his mind the extraordinary story he had heard: it 
haunted him ; and at last, worn ont with the most painful conjectures, 
he again took his friend aside, questioned him afresh, and the result 
was, that a plan was agreed upon for solving the mystery. It was ar- 
ranged that M. De—— should in the course of the evening mention 
cagually, as it were, that he was engaged on a certain day to meet a 
party at a friend’s house to dinner, and that he purposed coming after- 
wards to take a bed at the chateau, where he hoped to arrive about nine 
in the evening. The announcement was accordingly made in the course 
of conversation, when all the guests were present—good care being 
taken that it should be heard by Mirabeau, who at the time was play- 
ing a game of chess with the cure. 

A week passed away, in the course of which & farmer was stopped 
and robbed of his purse; and at length the critical night arrived. 

Count du Saillant was upon the rack the whole evening; and his 
anxiety became most unbearable when the hour of his friend's promis- 
ed arrival had passed without his having made his appearance. Neither 
had Mirabeau returned from his noeturnal promenade. Presently a 
storm of lightning, thunder, and heavy rain came on; in the midst of 
it the bell at the gate of the courtyard rang loudly. The count rush- 
ed out of the room into the courtyard heedless of the —- ele- 
meats; and before the groom could arrive to take his friend’s horse, 
the anxious host was at his side. His guest was in the act of dismount- 
ing. 

** Well,” said M. De ——, “‘I have been stopped. It is really he. I 
recognised him perfectly.” 

Not a word more was spoken then ; but as soon as the groom had led 
the horse to the stables, Nr. De rapidly told the count that, during 
the storm, and as he was riding along, a man, who was half-concealed 
behind a verylarge tree, ordered him to throw down his purse. At 
that moment a flash of lightning enabled him to discover @ portion of 
the robber’s person, and M. De-—rode at him; but the robber retreat- 
ed a few paces, and then levelling his gun at the horseman, cried with 
a powerful voice, which it was impossible to mistake, ‘“‘Pass on, or you 
area dead man!’ Another flash of lightning showed the whole of the 
robber’s figure ; it was Mirabeau, whose voice had already betrayed 
him! The wayfarer, having no inclination to be shot, put spurs to his 
horse, and soon reached the chateau. 

The count enjoined strict silence, and begged of his friend to avoid 
displaying any change in his usual demeanour when in company with 
the other guests; he then ordered his valet tocome again to him as 
soon as Mirabeau should return. Half an hour afterwards Mirabeau 
arrived. He was wet to the skin, and hastened to his own room; he told 
the servant to inform the count that he could not join the company at 
the evening meal,and begged that his supper might be brought to his 
room ; and he went to bed as soon as he had supped. 

All went on as usual with the purty assembled below, excepting that 
the gentleman who had had so unpleasant an adventure on the road 
appeared more gay than usual. 

When his guests had all departed, the master of the house repaired 
alone to his brother in-law’s apartment. He found him fast asleep, and 
was obliged to shake him rather violently before he could rouse him. 

‘sWhat’s the matter? Who’sthere? What do you want with me ?” 
cried Mirabeau, staring at his brother-in-law, whose eyes were flash- 
ing with rage and disgust. 

*‘What dol want? I want to tell you that you area wretch !” 

“A fine compliment, truly !” replied Mirabeau with the greatest 
coolness. ‘It wasscarcely worth while to awaken me only to abuse me: 
go away, and let me sleep.” 

“Can you sleep after having committed so badan action? Tell me— 
where did you pass the evening ? Why did you not join us at the sup- 
per-table ?” 

*] was wet through—tired—harassed: I had been overtaken by 
the storm. Are you satisfied now ? Go, and let me get some sleep: do 
you want to keep me chattering all night ?” 

‘IT insist upon an explanation of your strange conduct. You stop- 
ped Monsieur De——on his way hither this evening: this is the 
second time you have attacked that gentleman, for he recognised you 
as the same man who robbed him a weekago. You have turned high- 
waymean then!” 

**Would it not have becn allin good time to tell me this to-morrow 
morning ?’ said Mirabeau withinimitablesang-froid. ‘‘Supposing that 
I did stop your friend, what of that ?” 

** That you are a wretch !” 

‘And tnat you area fool, my dear Du Saillant. Do you imagine 
that it was for the sakeof his money that I — this poor country 
squire? I wished to put him to the proof, and to put myself to the 
proof. I wished to ascertain what degree of resolution was necessary 
in order to place one’s self in formal opposition to the most sacred laws 
of society ; the trial was a dangerous one ; but I have made it several 
times. I am satisfied with myself—but your friend is a coward,” He 
then felt in the pocket of his waistcoat, which lay on a chair by his 
bedside, and drawing a key from it, said, “ Take this key, open my 
scrutoire, and bring me the second drawer on the left hand.” 

The count, astounded at so much coolness, and carried away by an 
irresistible impulse—for Mirabeau spoke with the greatest firmness— 
unlocked the cabinet, and brought the drawer to Mirabeau. It con- 
tained nine purses ; some made of leather, others of silk ; each purse 
was encircled bya label on which was written a date—it was that of 
the day on which the owner had been stopped and robbed ; the sumcon- 
tained in the purse was also written down. 

** You see,” said Mirabeau, ‘‘ that I did not wish to reap any pecun- 
iary benefit from my proceedings. A timid person, my dear friend, 
could never become a highwayman; a soldier who fizhts in the ranks 
does not require half so much courage as a footpad. You are not the 
kind of man to understand me, therefore I will not attempt to make my- 
self more intelligible. You would talk to me about honour—about re- 
ligion ; but these have never stood in the way of a well-considered and 
‘a firm resolve. Tell me, Du Saillant, when you lead your regiment in- 
to the heat of battle, to conquer a province to which he whom you cali 
your master has no right whatever, do you consider that you are per- 
forming a better action than mine, in stopping your friendon the king’s 
highway, and demanding his purse ?”’ 

“I obey without reasoning ?” replied the count. 

** And I reason without obeying, when obedience appears to me to 
be contrary to reason,” rejoined Mirabeau. “ Istudy all kinds of social 
positions, in order to appreciate them justly. Ido not neglect even those 
positions or cases which are in decided opposition to the established or- 
der of things; for established order is merely cenventional,and may 
be changed when its generally admitted tobe faulty. Such a study 
is a dangerous, but it is a necessary one for him who wishes to gaina 
perfect knowledge of men and things. You are living within the bound- 
ary of the law, whether it be for good orevil. I study the law, andI 
endeavour to acquire strength enough to combat it if it be bad when 
the proper time shall arrive.” 

** You wish for a convulsion then ?”’ cried the count. 

** I neither wish to bring it about nor do I desire to witness it ; but 
Should it come to pass through the force of public opinion, 1 would 
second it to the full extent of my power. In sucha case you will hear 
me spoken of. Adieu. I shall depart to-morrow ; but pray leave me 
now, and let me have a little sleep.” 

Count du Saillant left the room without another word. Very early 
the following morning Mirabeau was on his way to Paris —Cham- 

ers, 








AN ADVENTURE NEAR THE LAKE OF GERS. 


° FROM THE FRENCH, 


From Sixt, the pee can enter the valley of the Arve, by cross- 
ing a chain of high mountains which extend between Cluses and Sal- 
lenche. This passage, however, is scarcely ever taken but by the con- 
trabandists or han smugglers, who abound in that part of the country 
These bold and desperate men, after stocking themselves at Martigny 
in the Valais, make their way, loaded with enormous weights, over the 
almost inaccessible hills, and thus descend into the interior valleys of 
Savoy ; whilst the douaniers, honest folks! keep good guard on the 
more habitable frontiers of the country. 

These douaniers, or custom-house officers, are a worthy class of gen- 
tlemen, who sport uniform, have alwaysdirty hands, and a pipe in 
their mouth. Sitting in the sunshine, they doze away their time until 
& carriage happens to pass,—the driver of course only taking that road, 








for the simple reason that his vehicle contains no contraband articles 

If an unfortunate tourist be in it, their business at once = 
“ Monsieur has nothing to declare ”"—No!—aud the next moment, re- 
gardless of this laconic and very definite reply, they tear open’ the 
trunks and portmanteaus, and thrust their before-mentioned aot over. 
delicate hands, amongst all the mysteries of the traveller’s wardrobe - 
much to the detriment of the clean linen and cambric handkerchiefs .’ 
and the state pays them for these useful services, a thing droll 
enough! 

The contrabandists are a set of fellows armed to the teeth, and al- 
ways disposed to welcome with a musket-ball a douanier who should 
venture to intrude upon the roads which they reserve for themselves 
Happily, the douaniers, of course ignorant of this circumstance—whe 
would for a moment doubt it /—not being geologists enough, nor suffi- 
ciently ardent admirers of nature, to care to fatigue themselves and in- 
jure their boots on the rugged and break-meck paths of the mountains 
keep away—and thereby show their wisdom. ° 

I have often been bothered by these douaniers. My travelling items 
shirts, and toilet paraphernalia, have had the honour of being ac. 
quainted with the agents of almost every government, absolute or 
otherwise, from Sicily to Sweden; but no prohibited article was ever 
found amongst them. I have also been introduced, against my will .it 
must be confessed, to the contrabandists—witnees the fatal day when I 
took it into my head to walk from Sixt to Sallenche, across the moun. 
tains of which I have already spoken. I had the road pointed out to 
me, before I started, by my landlord at Sixt. Anhour before arriyin 
at the summit of the mountain, I should reach, he said, a little lake 
called the Lake of Gers: beyond which I should have to follow a ridge 
of rocks traversing a plain of frozen snow, and then to descend 
towards the woods which crown on the side of Sallenche the cascade of 
the Arpenas. 

Thus instructed, I set forth on the morning of a fine autumnal day ; 
and after mounting rapidly for three hours, I discovered the little lake, 
confined within its green and mossy banks. Sitting down upon its edge, 
I began, after the example of Narcissus, to contemplate my image in 
its sparkling waters; but not with the same results; for I saw myself 
quietly satisfying the cravings of hunger, rendered doubly keen by the 
exercise and mountain air, with the wing of a plump chicken! 

Besides my own image, I saw also in the lake, the reversed: shadows 
of the surrounding peaks, the dark fan furests, and floating clouds, 
and all the panorama of nature around me: not omitting from the pic- 
ture two crows, which, soaring high in air, appeared in this sunlit mir- 
ror to be flying in the profound depths of the antipodes. Whilst I was 
amusing myself thus, and dreaming away my time—suddenly the head 
of a man or of & woman it might be, or of an animal of some other genus, 
but at least of something possessing life, seemed to me to be popped over 
the ridge of the mountain up which I was next about to clamber. I 
raised my eyes instantly to catch a view of the object itself, but I saw 
nething ; so that, attributing this moving phenomenon to some undula- 
tion on the surface of the water, I recommenced my journey ; tolerably 
well persuaded that I had the field to myself. Nevertheless, being 
equally inclined to believe that I really had seen something, [ stopped 
every now and then to look about me; and when I began to draw near 
the spot at which I fancied I had seen the head, I kept as clear as [| 
could of certain black-looking rocks that lay in my path, and walked 
with redoubled circumspection. 

My host at Sixt, in giving me the instructions concerning my road, 
had related a little history, the scene of which was laid in the rocky 
hollow through which I was passing. This is, I think, the time to tell 
it:— 

«« Righteen contrabandists, each laden with a sack of Berne gunpow- 
der, were toiling through it one hot summer day. The last of the rank 
(they were marching in single file) felt that his load was becoming 
lighter, and he was already about to congratulate himself upon the fact, 
when he began ingeniously to reflect that the decrease of weight was 
perhaps at the expense of the powder. It was but tootrue! He turn- 
ed round, and perceived a long train of the combustible article mark- 
ing the track they had taken. This was not only a loss, butit might 
also prove a clew to betray their march, and thus seriously compromise 
their safety. He therefore called out,‘ Halt !—and, at this command, 
the seventeen others sat down comfortably upon their sacks, to take a 
turn at their brandy flasks and wipe their faces. — 

‘“< Meanwhile the ingenious gentleman retraced his steps as far as the 
commencement of the train. This he reached after a walk of two hours, 
and he immediately set fire to it with his pipe, in order to destroy all 
traces of their road. Two minutes afterwards he heard a magnificent 
explosion; which, reverberating along the sides of the mountains, roll- 
ing down the valleys, and reascending by the narrow defiles, caused in 
him a wonderful surprise and admiration. The seventeen sacks, con- 
nected with the train, had blown up into the air, taking with them the 
seventeen fathers of families sitting thereon !” 

Concerning this story, I remark two things :—first, that itis an alar- 

ing one, and no doubt true, because proved by tradition and by the 
rteisy hollow which is still existing, as any one may go and see for him- 
self. We must, indeed, consider it to be as muchan established fact as 
that the passage of Hannibal was made by the Little Saint Bernard. 
For how do they prove to you the truth of this latter? Let us see!— 
These learned guides commence by pointing out a white rock at the foot 
of the mountain ; after which, they inform you that this was the rock 
which the Carthaginian dissolved in vinegar ! r 

Secondly, I remark that in this history seventeen men perish; but, 
observe well! there remains one to tell the tale. This, if [ do not de- 
ceive myself, is the model to be followed by all good novelists; for, in 
a battle, a shipwreck, a catastrophe of any kind, where few perish, 
there is no excitement—and where all are killed, there is un end of the 
thing at once! 

But where one only, in the midst of a disaster, escapes to carry home 
the news, we have sufficient horror and exciting interest to satisfy the 
most fastidious admirers of the marvellous 

But to return to my own adventure. It began now to get very warm 
in my apparently undisputed territory, although at this elevation, the 
heat is always tempered by the rarefaction of the air; besides which, 
the beauty of the scenery which we have under our eyes, captivates 
the soul, and makes us forget thos little inconveniences which, in 
an uninteresting plain, become sometimes so intolerable. In looking 
back, I saw at a little distance the icy dome of Mount Bicet, and I fan- 
cied that I saw also, and still nearer to me, someching moving behind 
the last of the pines had just passed. My imagination being upon ~ 
alert, Limmediately pictured to myself a pair of legs belonging to t . 
before-mentioned head, and thereupon continued to journey onwards 
with increasing circamspection. 

Unfortunately, [am om nervous! I am no hero, I hate Nae r, _ 
like nothing better than perfect security! The sole idea, that gh a 
one is forced to see the point of a sword facing one 8 right eye, h as >. 
ways been sufficient to render me very prudent, and of oo ac ‘ 0 A 
tuse susceptibility, in spite of my temper which is TT rd quic eon 
my pride which is easily affronted. And this affair mig t be worse “~ 
a duel! It might be an attempt upon my purse or my aa or a 
both at once,—a frightful calamity, and no one left to tell the ta on 
When this thought came into my head, it drove all other reflections ou 
of it, and at length compelled me to hide myself amongst the rocks, in 
order to observe, froma place of safety, what was passing sp the rear. 


I had kept watch for about half-an-hour—it is very fatiguing to © 


!— na man of sinister appearence ventured to steal out 
roma behind caine: He gazed intently and for some time in the A 
rection of the rocks amongst which I was concealed, and then clappe 
his hands twice. At this signal two other men appeared; and all t » 
three, each lifting upon their shoulders a large and well-filled sack, 
pushed quietly forwards, relighting at the same time their pipes. go 
soon arrived in the vicinity of my hiding-place, where they halted, an 
sat down upon their sacks, ae as did the seventeen unfortunates, 

i ir backs were towards me. 
t had plonty of ‘on to take my observations. These gentlemen 4p- 
peared to me to be very well armed. They had among the three a car- 
bine and two pistols, without reckoning the sacks of dangerous obesity. 
which my imagination, faithful to its historical remembrances, did not 
fail to fill with Berne gunpowder. I was already trembling st ers 
thought of some unluck train, when one of them, getting Ls P es 
upon his sack his lighted pipe. At this sight I gave up all for = = » 
squeezing myself as closely as possible against the rock, upon po 8 a 
ter of which I roenenes just —- to prevent myself from calling 
ith fright, I waited the explosion. f 

wehe auagler who had thus terrified me went a little be off, ~. 
clambered up to a higher part of the mountain, from vaaer . ex - 
ined carefally the road they were about to take ; after <= Fe > gee) 
to his companions, “I see nothing more of him, oor 4 e. on ae 
same,” replied the other; ‘‘ that rascal will be enoug 1 . meey ~ 
sell us.” ‘ And I wager,” interrupted the third, “ it is: — ds 
pose that he has hastened on in advance. A douanier in disguise, 
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tell you! He stopped below there, like a hound off the scent, staring 
about him, here, there, and everywhere. Why did we not put him out 
of the way, without any one being the wiser for it, in that snug little 
gorner? The dead alone tell ao tales.” 

«“ Thus it happened that old Grognon did not tell any,” replied the 
first speaker. ‘* Close by, at the bottom of the cliff there, is the hole 
jn which his bones are whitening. The cunning knave! When we 


carbine. But this was ofno use. His trial was soon made. Lameche 
tied him to a tree, and Peter finished him by sending a ball through 
his temple; and the merry dog forgot to call out till all was over— 
Grognon, say your prayers!” 

A frightful laugh followed these horrible words ; when the same man 
getting up to give the signal for departure, suddenly caught sight of 
“me in my hiding-place, and cried out, ‘“‘ Parbleu! we have found the 
bird in its nest—here is our gentleman!” The other two, at these 
words, jumped up in great haste, and I saw, or fancied that I saw, a 
thousand pistols pointed at my head. 

“Gentlemen!” [ stammered out, ‘‘ gentlemen, you deceive your- 
selves. Allow me to explain. I am the most honest man in the world” 
—they began to frown. ‘ Take away, I beg of you, your pistols, which 
may go off without your intending it! I am an author, a man of let- 
ters, altogether a stranger to douaniers, married, the father of a fami- 
ly! Lower then, I beseech you, these weapons, which prevent me from 
collecting my ideas; and pray continue your road without troubling 
yourselves about me! I have an abhorrence of custom houses; I am 
even much interested in your calling. You are brave and honest men, 
carrying abundance amongst the victims of anodiouslaw. Gentlemen, 
I have the honour to wish you good day !” 

« Stop!” replied the most ill-favoured of the three, in a gruff voice, 
“ you are here as a spy upon us!” 

‘* Not at all, not at all; I am here for the purpose of—” 

« Watching us and selling us! you are known. We saw you below 
there peeping and peering—” 

“« At the beautiful scenery, my worthy gentlemen! nothing more !” 

“At the beautiful scenery, indeed? and this corner in which you 
were crouching,—was that, tell me, togathersimples ? A losing trade 
you were following there. These mountains belong to us ; bad luck to 
those who would track us here,—say your prayers!” 

He raised his pistol; I fell flat upon my face. The other two ap- 
proached him, apparently to intercede, and the three spoke together a 
few wordsin alow tone; after which, one of them, placing without 
ceremony his load upon my shoulders, gave me a kick and cried “ for- 
ward!” It was thus that I found myself obliged to take part in a con- 
traband expedition. It was for the first time in my life, and I haveal- 
ways since taken care that it should be the last. 

t seemed that my fate had just been decided in their secret council, 
for these men did not trouble themselves any more about me. They 
walked in silence, carrying by turns the two remaining loads. Several 
times I again tried to prove to them my innocent intentions ; but their 
practised eye pleaded more in favour of the truth of my words, than 
all the re in the world could have done. The only thing that 
looked doubtful to them was my having walked so cautiously, and looked 
80 frequently about me, when I had reason to believe myself alone; 
but I explained away this suspicious cireumstanee, by acknowledging 
her apparition that had struck me whilst I was looking into the little 

ake. 

**It is enough !” said the ill-looking one. ‘‘ Innocent or not, you are 
able to betray us. March; we shall soon be at the forest, where we 
will settle your business for you !”” 

Any one may judge of the dubious and dreadful sense that I attached 
to these words ; and thus, during the half-hour’s walk before we reached 
the neighbouring forest, I had ample time to form a good idea of the 
anguish endured by a criminal on being led to the scaffold. It is wor- 
thy of all pity, assure you. Still, I had in my favour, my innocence 
in the first place, and then the chance of meeting some one; without 
reckoning that which was always open to me, to precipitate myself, 
sack and all, into a very convenient abyss which yawned upon our right. 
The first of these chances did not present itself, and I did not fancy the 
other; so that, we arrived without hindrance at the wood. There 
these gentlemen eased me of my burden, and tied me tightly to a stron 
larch-tree ; after which, instead of finishing me as they had serv 
Grognon, they said, ‘‘ We require twenty four hours of security, amnse 
yourself there till our return, and to-morrow in repassing wé will 
set you free, trusting to your gratitude to keep you discreet ;” so say- 
ing, they took up their sacks, and left me. 

Never did Nature appear to me to wear so beautiful and so joyous an 
aspect as at that moment, and, singular fact! my larch-tree did not in- 
commode me in the least. Twenty-four hours seemed to me but a 
minute, and these men must be, I thought, assuredly very honest fel- 
lows, a little rough in their manners perhaps, from necessity, but 
otherwise estimable enough, and sufficiently well acquainted with the 
usages of society. Life was really restored to me, and after a few 
minutes, a powerful sensation of joy succeeded the most pitiable emo- 
tions, I felt almost about to swoon away; when I recovered myself, the 
tears were flowing down my cheeks, tears of gratitude for this mercy 
of heaven 

I will not, however, mingle with the recital of this, after all, ludi- 
crous adventure, an account of the movements which thus agitated my 
heart. Suffice it to say, that I rendered thanks to the all-protecting 
Providence a thousand times, and with all the fervour of my soul. 

My thoughts now wandered to my family, and becoming impatient to 
embrace again my children, after so great an escape, I first began to 
perceive the inconvenience of having a larch-tree attached to one’s 
person. Jt was, however, two o'clock in the afternoon and I[ had only 
twenty-three hours to wait! 

The spot in which I was located, was wild and lonely in appearance, 
not far below the line of the unmelting snows, and rarely passed by 
travellers; although in regard to this latter circumstance, if one had 
really passed, I believe that, in these first moments, penetrated still by 
pop respect for my persecutors, who could not be a great way off, 

should have begged of him to let me alone, and not to approach me. 
Nevertheless, towards feur o'clock my respect had diminished in the 
direct ratio of the squares of the distances, and, at the same time, my 
larch-tree began to make my back ache in a strange manner, whilst I 
could see nothing but the rat in the fable that could possibly set me 
free. Suddenly, however, a countryman, or labourer, evidently a na- 
tive of the district came in sight. 

his native was himself of a very ‘‘ fabulous” appearance. He had 
a hat without & crown to it, coarse leathern breeches, no stockings, 
and, under his nose, a kind of black ferest arising from the immoderate 
use of snuff, no doabt contraband. 

“ Hollo! ho! help, goed man !” cried I. 

Instead of obeying me, he stopped short, and regaled himself with an 
enormous pinch. 

He never 


The peasant of Savoy is more cautiuos than, inquisitive. 
hurries himself, nor even stretches out his arm, but when he sees clear- 
ly what he has to reach. Neither does he interfere in any affair, with- 
out being assured, that, by doing so, he will not bring himself into 
trouble with the authorities, nor get into quarrels with his neighbours, 
nor ig any scrape whatsoever; otherwise, he is the best fellow in the 
pce Samy this I say seriously, having tested the truth of it on many 
BR A pe, was then one of the best fellows in the world! but why 
Sais tank pe ee toa tree? that did not seem clear tohim. He might 
prhad placed there by the authorities, or, as he reasoned, “ for 
me purpose or another.” Therefore, before he came forward, he 
wished to examine me a little 
Pree Le eat | 7 called out, smiling graciously, as though I had been 
a re for she pleasure of a walk:—*‘lt is very charming weather to- 
ay, very charming!” 
**Come and set me 
stupid fellow.” 
‘You will be set free soon enouch 
“Three hours or mo bet 
He took two steps in 


free, instead of talking about the weather, you 


Have you been there long ?” 
re, 80 be quick, and get to work!” 
advance. 





“You are quite sure 


ou Ww ”? 
“Yes! yes! Lwillt y ere fastened there by rogues 


He took three mo ell you all about it, but first let me loose.” ; 
ar pinta nore steps towards me, and I believed that the end of | 
one a¥ Was at last arrived, when he whispered in a mysterious | 
m ats ses 1 me, were they any of the contraband gent!emen ” | 
1 xactly so, you have hitit! Those rascals have tied me to this | 
arch until they pass again to-morrow.” | 
Pies words had a prodigious effect upon the native. He retreated | 
be ilse$ and appeared about to leave me there; when, not being able | 
cone oa auger, ( abused him, and called him all the names that L 
mat hes ink of, treating him as the lowest of the low ; whilst he, with- | 
‘ing at all moved by my reproaches, 
ing still farther :—«« Have a little patienc 


said very quietly, in retreat- 
e, you will be set free soon 


enough !” Then, incressing his pace, he i in turning a cor- 


th; and I sent my maledictions after him. 


ner of the foo’ 
I now y knew what to My situation seemed to me to 
be aggravated by what I had said to this man; who might compromise 


my safety with the contrabandists, if, indeed, he were not himself one 
of the gang. Myspirits thus began to fall again terribly ; and I should 
almost have given way to despair, but for the gambols of two squirrels, 
which afforded me a little distraction. These pretty, and usually timid 
animals, believing themselves to be alone in the wood, darted about 
with the most graceful movements ; and, pursuing their way from tree 
to tree, surprised me by the agility of their bounds, and the elegant 
playfulness of their manceuvres. As1 made a part of my tree, one of 
them descended heedlessly along my body, in order to climb a neigh- 
bouring larch; the other one springing also upon it, and following its 
comrade from branch to branch until they reached the top; where, all 
of a sudden, they remained motionless, as with one accord. This made 
me conjecture, that, from their elevated ition, they perceived some 
one approaching: and I was not deceived. : 

A stout man appeared, followed by the native of the b/ack forest. 
The stout man had three chins, a face like the full moon, a small eye, 
(and I thought, unfortunately for myself,a very prudent one.) a point- 
ed hat, and a coat with long tails reaching to his heels. When he came 
in seus of me, he stopped; and settled himself into a scrutinizing atti- 
tude. 

** Who are you?” I cried. 

“ The syndic of the commune,” replied he, without advancing a sin- 
gle step. 

Well then, syndic of the commune! I summon you to set me free ; 
or to make this assistant do so, who is cramming himself with snuff at 
your side.” 

“You will be loosened soon enough!” said both of them at the same 
ped the syndic adding, ‘explain to me the reason of your being 
there.” 

Instructed by experience, I took care tosay no more about the smug- 
glers. ‘My story,” replied I, “‘isa very simple one. I have been 
attacked and robbed by brigands, who have tied me to this tree; andI 
insist upon being instantly loosened.” 

“Ah, here is an affair!’ said the syndic,—‘‘ brigands, did you 
say?” 

‘Yes, brigands! I crossed the mountain with a mule which carried 
my portmanteau, and they have robbed me of both.” 

“Ah, here is an affair.” 

** Most certainly, it is an affair! and now that you know all about it, 
come forward and set me free. Allons!” 

‘‘Ah, here is an affair!” again replied he, instead of advancing. 
*« Let us see! this will take a good deal of writing—” 

* Loosen meat once, blockhead! What have I to do with your writ- 
ings ad 

‘‘ Have patience! We must take dowa the depositions, do you see, 
according to law.” 

* Youcan do thisafterwards. Untie me at once!” 

“It is mot possible my good sir! I should be acting wrongly—we 
must fill up the forms first, and set you free afterwards. I will send 
in search of witnesses, of whom i must have at least two to sign their 
names. It will take a little while to get them, you know, and then 
there will be their time to pay for; but Monsieur has the means.” 
Then, turning to the native, he said:—* Go down to La Pernette’s 
house at Maglan; she will tell you where to find her hasband the no- 
tary, you will then seek him out, and bid him come up here; after 
which, you will run on to St. Marjin, where you will seek Benaiton the 
churchwarden, who is sure to be there, because he rings to-day for 
Chozet’s wedding ; and tell him to come up also. Likewise remind the 
notary to bring his ink-stand, as our ink was all spilled last Tuesday : 
and, moreover, let him bring some stamped paper with him. Go, my 
boy ! and use all diligence,—with liberal employers one reckons after- 
wards, and loses nothing by it. Go! and in passing Veluz, tell Jean- 
Marc that his mare has the glanders, and they have fired it ; but that 
the autumn will bring it round again, Go !” 

‘* Let him go to the——! and Jean- Mare, and his mare, and you also, 
wretches without humanity !—but stay! untie me, and I willgive you 
each a louis d’or.” 

At this proposition, the native, who had already started upon his 
errand, stopped short, and looked wistfully at the other; but the syn- 
dic replied :—*+ You will pay for the writings and the expenses, and 
afterwards, if you choose, you can make us a little compliment and be 
as generous as you please without any one finding fault with you for 
it; but an attempt to bribe me from my duty, even by piling louis d’or 
on louis d’or, will serve you nothing. Know that our family has held 
the post of syndic of the commune from father to son, since the time of 
Antoine-Baptiste, my ancestor, and before a blemish shall fall upon 
our name, the Arve shall cease to flow.” Then turning to the boor, 
who still lingered, «*‘ Begone with you!” he cried, *‘ and fulfil your mis- 
sion;’ after which, he added, in quitting me, ‘‘ and you, sir, have pa- 
tience! I will eudeavour to get you a mug of wine to comfort you in 
the interim.” 

Thus was the dreadful, though praiseworthy honesty of this good 
man, as inimical to my hopes as his respect fur legal forms had been. I 
remained again alone, and this time, being certain that I should not be 
set at liberty until the following morning, I tried to make up my mind 
to the idea of having the larch-tree for a bedfellow. Fortunately the 
evening was warm, and the air delightfully serene. The sun, already 
on the decline, penetrated with softened beams horizontally into the 
forest, and projected the lengthened shadows over the verdant and mos- 
sy ground. The hawks which I had seen at intervals hovering high 
above my head, had now disappeared ; but a few crows still crossed 
from time to time, winging their way up the valley of the Arve to re- 

gain their nightly resting-places ; whilst the snow-peaks around me, 
losing little by little their roseate hues, seemed passing from the acti- 
vity of life, into the stillness of tranquil sleep. This calm of the twi- 
light—this sight of nature envelopedin dim and floating shadows, and 
ebbing into the night;—exerts upon the soul a secret power, soothing 
all our troubles and all our restless thoughts by the charms of a soft and 
pleasing melancholy. In spite of my situation, | was not lost to these 
impressions. My heart, deeply moved, traced back all the events of 
that stormy day ; and remembering the anguish of the morning, enjoy- 
ed with greater happiness the sweet tranquillity of the evening hour, 
reassuring itself with the hope of a certain, if not of an immediate de- 
liverance. 

By the last gleam of the sinking sun, however, I saw appear at the 
edge of my horizon several dusty forms ; which gradually drawing near- 
er, resolved themselves into the semblances of men, women and chil- 
dren ; in fact, the whole population of avillage. These figures being 
placed betweea me and the sun,I did not at first perceive my syndic 
amongst them ; he was, nevertheless, there, and with him came also the 
cure, attracted by the noise of my adventure. The visit of this eccle- 
siastical reanimated my hopes ; for I trusted to turn whatever christian 
virtues might bein him to the purpose of my speedy liberation. 

He was very old and infirm,and mounted slowly. ‘‘ Ah!’ eried he, 
as soon as he came within hearing, “those wretches have swathed you, 
Monsieur, most villanously! I have the pleasure to wish you good 
evening.” 

The triendly tone and open countenance of the good old man caused 
me inexpressible joy. ‘‘Villanousiy, indeed !” 1 replied, ‘‘but excuse 
me, Monsieur le curé, if by their fault I be not able to take off my hat 
_ you in returning yoursalutation. May I speak to you for 9 moment, 
alone ?” 

‘-We should first, I think,’ returned he, ‘‘set you at liberty; you will 
then be able tospeak tome at greater ease. Be quick then, Antoine ?” 
he added to the syndic, ‘and cut me these cords ; that will be the read- 


_ iest method of undoing them.” 


[ loaded him with expressions of gratitude, which, believe me, came 
truly from my heart. Antoine took out his knife, and was alread 
about to eut my bonds, when the native, who coveted the rope, pushe 
him aside, and fastening upon the knot with his teeth, quickly loosened 
it :—and ina few minutes 1 was again free. 

The first thing i did, was to seize the hand of the cure ; and in the 
transport of my joy I embraced him repeatedly. Very shortly, how- 


j ever, I began to experience an agonizing pain in all my aching limbs ; 


and, incapable of walking, I was obliged to sit down upon the grags. 
Antoine then made his appearance, with his flagon of mountain wine, 
which restored me greatly ; whilst the curé sent off one of his parishion- 
ers to fetch his mule,in order to take me to the village After giving 
his orders, he returned, and said, ‘‘I am now ready to listen to you ;” 
and all my wondering beholders,men, women and children, formed a cir- 
clearoundus. A deep silence succeeded ; during which, the sun, like 
a globe of fire, casting its last radiance upon the group, dipped and dis- 
appeared behind the peaks of the neighbouring hills. 

I related my adventure minutely from beginning to end. The atro- 
cious murder of Grognon filled the minds of the honest people with the 
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greatest horror; and whenI ted the cruel pleasantry which oo- 
casioned so much merriment to the smugglers, Grognon, say your pray- 
ers,—the euré and his parishioners crossed themselves simulta- 
neously, im the midst ofa profound and respectful silence. Moved at 
this sight, and feeling an uncontrollable desire to associate myself in 
some way with this spontaneous act of devotion, I took off my hat, and re- 
mained uncovered. The villagers seemed surprised, eae the old man, 
after standing gravely for a moment, without appearing to notice what 
I had done, said—“ Continue, I pray you, and let us hear the end of 
your story.” This was soon told; and I did not forget to mention the 
excessive prudence of the native, nor the praiseworthy honesty of the 
syndic. 

fe It is well,” said the curé ; then addressing his parishioners, he 
added: ** My flock! listen tome. You tremble before these bad men, 
and thus embolden them by your cowardice to dare so much ; and, what 
is worse, some of you, I fear, profit by their illegal commerce. Do you 
see, now, André, to what your filthy mania for snuff, and this disgrace- 
ful custom of consuming it beyond your means, has led you. Your nose 
so gorged while you have no stockings, and your clothes are in rags ; 
but beyond all this, you buy your tobacco of those who defraud the 
government, and then to avoid embroiling yourself with these wretches, 
you are afraid to liberate a fellow-creature in pain and trouble. Think 
you, should achristian have such fears? But know, André, that those 
murderers will groan in everlasting flames, and I cannot answer for 
those who have dealings with them; believe me, my boy! take less 
snuff, and purchase it lawfully. As for Antoine, he only did his duty, 
and did it well too: the forms of law alone prevented him from doing 
that to which his own wishes prenetet him.” 

The good curé in uttering these last words, tapped Antoine kindly on 
the shoulder ; who, proud of receiving this approbation before all the 
village, comported himself with a droll appearance of dignity and sat- 
isfaction, holding his empty flagon in one hand, and his pointed hat in 
the other. 

During this discourse, the mule arrived. They helped me upon it, 
and as we descended, I turned round and took leave of my larch-tree. 
The syndic held the bridle ! the worthy curé chatted at my side ; and 
the villagers brought up the rear : and thus this picturesque procession 
moved onin the clear but fading twilight. In the course of a few mi- 
nutes, I was snugly housed in the pleasant though humble abode of this 
good old curé, who, excusing himself for an instant, called out to Mar- 
tha, his old housekeeper, to get ready a fowl as soon as she could, and 
to bring him the key of the cellar. 

We ounees together ‘éte a téte ; he regaling himself upon his fruit 
and bread, whilst I devoured the fowl; and finally, after we had enjoy- 
ed a bottle of old wine, which he opened in honour of my company, I 
took leave of him for the night, with many expressions of regard, to 
seek upon my welcome couch the repose I so greatly needed. 

The following day I descended to Maglan. My intention had been to 
have visited Chamouny ; but after this rough adventure, I turned my 
back for a time upon the mountains, and hastened to regain my heme at 
Geneva, by the shortest road. 


Kupevial Parliament, 


THE PROROGATION. 
House of Lords, August 15. 

Parliament was this day prorogued by Her Majesty the Queen, in 

erson. 
Pithe last session having been closed, and the present one opened by 
commission, the gorgeous ceremonial of to-day seemed even more than 
usually gorgeous by contrast with “the maimed rites” of the two pre- 
vious occasions. 

The doors were opened precisely at 12 0’clock, andfrom that hour up 
to about half-past 1 there was a continual influx of ladies, most of whom 
were shown to the seats in the body of the house usually occupied by 
the peers, the remainder being placed in the side galleries oy in the 
Commons’ and strangers’ galleries. The front benches on each side of 
the clerks’ table were alone reserved for the peers. The corps diplo- 
matique, who were present in great force, including the Nepaulese, 
Turkish, Russian, Prussian, Austrian, French, and American Minis- 
ters, with theattachés of different legations, were accommodated in the 
seats usually occupied by the bishops, one bench only being reserved 
for the rightrev. prelates. A few gentlemen were accommodated in 
the back seats of the reporters’ and strangers’ galleries. Among the 
strangers present we understand were Count Mensdorff Pouilly and 
Count Alphonse Mensdorff Pouilly. 

Few of the peers made their appearance till about a quarter past 1. 
Among the earliest arrivals was the Duke of Wellington. His Sone, 
who worea Field-Marshal’s uniform, and was accompanied by two ladies 
attired in deep mourning, was, as usual, and object of great attraction. 
After showing the ladies to their seats he retired to put on his robes. 
On his return he walked leisurely round the house, cordially shaking 
hands and conversing with such of the ladies as he happened to know, 
as well as with several of the foreign ambassadors. We observed that 
the Nepaulese Ambassador and he exchanged most respectful bows 
with each other. Among the peers present we observed the Earl of 
Devon, the Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Mountcashell, Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Redesdale, the Earl of Strafford, the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans, the Earlof Minto, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, Lord Campbell, Earl Talbot, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishops of Oxford, Salisbury,and Hereford. The peers 
were all attiredin their full robes. The bishops wore their peers’s 
robes above their episcopal dress. The only one of the judges who are 
not peers present was Sir John Jervis, the Chief Justice of the Com- 
men Pleas, who occupied one of the longitudinal seats near the wool- 
sack, 


At 25 minutes to 2 o’clock the Lord Chancellor, preceded by the mace, 
entered and took his seat on the woolsack. 

Prayers were then read by the Bishop of Hereford. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE laid upon the table of the house, by 
command of Her Majesty, papers relating to the Irish Poor Law and 
other subjects. 

Lord EDDISBURY also laid papers on the table. 

At 10 minutes past2 the firing of guns announced the arrival of Her 
Majesty at the principal entrance of the house. In two minutes more, 
@ flourish of trumpets on the grand staircase indicated the approach of 
Her Majesty to therobing-room. After a short pause, the door to the 
right of the throne, towards which by this time all eyes were steadily 
directed, was thrown open, and the Royal procession was ushered in by 
the heralds, in their tabards, followed by the officers of the Royal house- 
hold, bearing their staves of office; the Duke of Wellington, bearing the 
sword of state; the Marquis of Winchester, bearing the cap of main- 
tenance; the Marquis of Lansdowne, carrying the erawn on acrimson 
cushion ; and the Lord Chancellor, preceded by the mace, and carrying 
the greatseal. Then followed Her Majesty, leaning on the arm of l’rince 
Albert, her train being borne by the Lord and Lady in Waiting, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes, and two poges. Her 
Majesty immediately ascended the s of the throne and took her seat, 
Prince Albert occupying the chair to the left, The Lord and Lady in 
Waiting and the two pages took their stations immediately behind the 
principal chair of state, The Duchess of Sutherland and the Duke of 
Wellington stood on the left, between the Queen and Prince Albert, one 
step below the throne. "The Marquis of Winchester, the Lord Ciancellor, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne stood on the Queen's right, each oceupy- 
ing a step lower than the other. Sir Augustus Clifford officiated ag 
Lord Great Chamberlain, in the absence of Sir Willoughby de Eresby, 
who, in consequence of illness, was unable to attend. 

Her Majesty wore a splendid dress of white and gold tissue, with a 
superb stomacher, necklace, and tiara composed of diamonds. Prince 
Albert wore a Field Marshal’s uniform, and the Order of the Garter, 
with a band of crape round the leftarm. Both the Queen and the Prince 
looked remarkably well. " 

On the Queen’s entrance al! present rose to receive her. Her Majesty 
having requested every one to be seatel, Mr. Pulman, the Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod, proceeded by command of Her Majesty to sum- 
mon “her faithful Commons.” > 

In the pause which ensue! 2 moment's leisure was afforded to judge 
of the general effect of the scene, which was exceedingly striking. The 
imposing group around the throne, the gay and varied dresses of the 
ladies, the rich scarlet and ermined robes of the peers, the glittering 
uniforms and decorations of the corps diplomatique, together with the 
noble proportions and the elaborate and many-tinted ornaments of the 
august chamber in which the company were assembled, all combined to 
form a picture of singular magnificence, 

About 20 minutes past 2 o’clock the Speaker, in his full robes, 
accompanied by the Serjeant-at-Arms and a large body of members of 
the House of Commons, appeared at the bar, and, after the usual obeis- 
ance, spoke as follows :— 
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We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
sulted Kingdon of Great Britain and Ireland, attend your Majesty 
with our concluding bill of supply. In obedience to your Majesty's 
gracious recommendation, signified in the speech of the Lords Commis- 
sioners at the commencement of the session, we at once addressed our- 
selves to the consideration of a billfor the better government of the 
Australian colonies ; and, in furtherance of this important object, we 
have invested the colonial ——— with such powers as will enable 

t hem to esta‘ lish (subject to the approval of your Majesty) those forms 
of representative government which may be best adapted to their wants. 
andcircumstances. We confidently look forward to the gradual de- 
velopment of the vast resources of those distant portions of the em- 
pire, and to their increasing attachment to this country and its insti- 
tutions, as the happy and beneficial result of this measure. We have 
made aconsiderable advance in sanitary improvement, by prohibiting 
interments in the metropolis, and by giving the sanction of law in cer- 
tain districts to those regulations which past experience has proved to 
be protective of the public health. L 

Aware of the growing competition to which our merhant navy is ex- 
posed in consequence of the recent alterations in the navigation laws, 
we have devoted much time and attention to those supplementary mea- 
sures which have become necessary to give greater efficiency to our 
mercantile marine. A bill in connexion with this subject has lately 
received your Majesty's assent, by which we have endeavoured to ele- 
vate the character of the commanders of merchant vessels, to enforce a 
better discipline amongst their crews, and at the same time to promote 
the general comfort and welfare of British seamen. The state of the 
Parliamentary franchise in Ireland, the extraordinary diminution in 
the number of electors, and the defects in the existing system of regis- 
tration in that country, have received from us, as they deserved, the 
most careful and patient consideration By the remedies we have pro- 
vided for these acknowledged evils, we hope to have secured to the 
people of Ireland an electoral body sufficiently numerous and independ- 
ent for the due and faithful discharge of the important trust of return- 
ing representatives to the Parliament of the united kingdom. These 
are the most prominent measures of the present session, and it would 
be tedious to enumerate various others of minor importance, but of 
great practical utility, to which our attention has been equally direct- 
ed, It has been our pleasing duty to reduce the amount of taxation, 
whilst carefully providing the supplies requisite for the public service, 
and for the support of the honour and dignity of the Crown: and we 
have been sustained during a session of almost unexampled labour by a 
feeling of unfeigned loyalty and attachment to your Majesty, by an 
earnest desire to uphold and improve the institutions of the country, 
and to maintain, under the blessing of Providence, the increasing pros- 
perity of the people. We have now to crave your Majesty’s most gra- 
cious assent to our last bill of the session, which is to apply and ap- 
propriate the Consolidated Fund. peso t 

e accordingly handed the bill to the clerk, who carried it to the 
table. 

The Royal assent was then given, in the usual form, to the following 
bills :—The Consolidated Fund Appropriation bill, the Spitalfields and 
Shoreditch New Street Bill, the Transfer of Improvement Loans (Ire- 
land) Bill, the Savings-banks (Ireland) Bill, the Holyhead Harbour 
bill, the Lough Corrib Improvement Company Compensation (Ireland) 
Bill, the General Board of Health (No. 3) Bill, the Friendly Societies 
Bill, and the Portland Harbour and Breakwater Bill. 

As soon as this form was disposed of, the Lord Chancellor advanced 
to the foot of the throne, and kneeling, presented Her Majesty with a 
copy of the Royal Speech, which Her Majesty read ina clear distinct 
voice, as follows :— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** I have the satisfaction of being able to release you from the duties 
of a laborious session. The assiduity and care with which you have 
applied yourselves to the business which requires your attention merit 
wy cordial approbation. 

*« The act for the better government of my Australian colonies will, 
I trust, improve the condition of those rising communities. It will al- 
ways be gratifying to me to be able to extend the advantages of repre- 
sentative institutions, which form the glory and happiness of my peo- 

le, to colonies inhabited by men who are capable of exercising, with 

efit to themselves, the privileges of freedom. 

“It has afforded me great satisfaction to give my assent to the act 
which you have passed for the improvement of the merehant naval ser- 
vice of this country. It is, I trust, calculated to promote the welfare 
of every class connected with this essential branch of the national in- 
terest. 

“The Act for the gradual Discontinuance of Interments within the 
Limits of the Metropolis is in conformity with those enlightened views 
which have for their object the improvement of the public health. I 
shall watch with interest the progress of measures relating to this im- 
portant subject. / > 

“] have given my cordial assent to the Act for the Extension of the 
Elective Franchise in Ireland. I look tothe most beneficial consequen- 
ces from a measure which has been framed with a view to give to my 
people in Ireland a fair participation in the benefits of our representa- 
tive system. 

“J have observed, with the greatest interest and satisfaction, the 
measures which have been adopted with a view to the improvement of 
the administration of justice in various departments, and I confidently 
anticipate they will be productive of much public convenience and ad- 
vantage. 

«* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“The improvement of the revenue, and the large reductions which 
have been made in various branches of expenditure, have tended to 

ive to our financial condition stability and security. I am happy to 

d that you have been enabled ‘o relieve my subjects from some of the 
burdens of taxation, without impairing the sufficiency of our resources 
to meet the charges imposed upon them.” 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“1 am encouraged to hope that the treaty between Germany and 
Denmark, which has been concluded at Berlin under my mediation, may 
lead, at no distant period, to the restoration of peace in the north of 
Europe. No endeavours shall be wanting on my part,to secure the at-. 
tainment of this great joer ay 

* | continue to maintrin the most friendly relations with foreign 
Powers, and I trust that nothing may occur to disturb the general 

ace, 

“« T have every reason to be thankful for the loyalty and attachment 
of my people ; and while I am studious to preserve and toimprove our 
institutions, I rely upon the goodness of Almightey God to favour my 
efforts, and to guide the destinies of this nation,” 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, kneeling, then received the copy of the 


from Her Majesty, and her Majesty’s commands on the subject of 
Ty Rrseceee’ 
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eagrition, Then and turning to the House, he said.—« M 
and gentlemen, it is Her Majesty’s will and pleasure that Parlia- 
ment be prorogued till the 15th of October next ; and the parliament 
js acco ly prorogued till the 15th of October.” 

The queen then rose, and quitted the house, being attended as on 


es D seen The proceedings terminated precisely at half-past 2 
o’clock. 


——-a—_— 


THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The session of 1850, which was closed by the splendid pageant of es- 
terday, will not be remembered either for the unity or depth of its inter- 
est. Even a careful observer of public affairs might be taken abackifhe 
were suddenly challenged to say what has been done. Indeed, nothing 
has been achieved in any high or triumphant sense of the word ; no 
right has been rescued from the tyranny of a class, no truth has been 
vindicated from the obstinacy of faction. But, look a little nearer, 
and the session just over will not be found wanting either in its spirit 
or in its actual consequences. Though its interest has been divided, 
it has presented a succession of striking incidents and important de- 
bates ; and, though party has been almost in abeyance, the germs of 
new political combinations betrayed in the course of the session are not 
less worthy of attention. The session is not to be blamed if it has con- 
formed to the tenour of the times and done no more than those times 
could well bear. Its principal feature has been domestic improvement, 
the ordinary work of statesmen, and the meat and drink of nations. 
But such are not the matters that make most stir in the world. 

In fact, though with various results, the session has been more than 
usually fertile in discussions affecting the health and well-being of the 
ee ap and we will give them the Pe this year. After a com- 

ined and vigerme attack by nearly all the metropolitan members, the 
Bill for the Prohibition of Intramural Interment passed without dam- 


age, and is now the law of the land. The Factory Question has been 
settled for the present with a compromise, in which we cannot but think 
all parties gainers. After a full and interesting debate, the Lower 














House has virtually assented to a Royal Commission of inquiry into our 
two Universities, which we trust soon to see once more in their ancient 
character as the t schools of England. The system of education 
conducted by the mittee of Privy Council has been discussed in a 
manner to clear it from some charges, and perhaps to make the conduc- 
tors more careful as well as more confident. A further step has been 
taken to diminish the number and evil of pluralities in the church, and 
one of the most scandalous instances of corraption in the conntry, the 
collegiate foundation of Manchester, has been rescued from the gras 
of sinecurists. The Ecclesiastical Commission has been reconstruct 
in @ manner to neutralize some prejudices and to secure a better man- 
agement, while we cannot think the cause of episcopacy likely to suffer 
by throwing its resources into the general fund of the church. Three 
subjects of a theological character, and of no little practical import, 
have been discu this session by the Synod of Westminster. The 
question of marriage within certain prohibited degrees, after the same 
ordeal as last year, has been left in the same state. A pious and ex- 
cellent nobleman, while the profane multitude of the Commons were at 
Epsom, stole a march on the conscience of the Legislature, and suc- 
ceeded in shutting up all the post-offices of the nation one day in seven. 
The mischief thus done has been just retrieved. The third question 
was ecclesiastical, and had been somewhat roughly settled by the law- 
yers, in whose hands Parliament has been happy to leave it On anoth- 
er semi-ecclesiastical question, the admission of Jews into the Legisla- 
ture, the House of Commons has done, perhaps, as much as it could, and 
promises to doas much more aext session. 

An actual surplus of £2,000,000 for the last financial year, and an 
estimated surplus of £1,500,000 for the current year, with rapidly in- 
creasing exports and imports, gave the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that agreeable embarras de richesses said to be so little known to the 
Whigs. Of course his budget was the signal to a crowd of hungry 
claimants. Sir Charles Wood, to kill as many birds as possible at one 
discharge, made the very generally welcome sacrifice of the excise 
on bricks, which absorbed a moiety of the sum he proposed to surren- 
der. The other moiety he has found some difficulty in disposing of. 
His scale of ad va/orem duties on stamps, intended, of course, to remove 
an inequality pressing on the smaller and more numerous class of trans- 
actions, met with little favour from taxpayers at the other end of the 
scale. It has been dissected and remodelled four or five times, and 
though at last adopted, still probably awaits further alteration. On 
Mr. Henley’s motion for dealing with all official salaries by the rule of 
Procrustes, a select committee was appointed, which has done its work 
in good earnest, with the prospect of impertant results. A very useful 
act has passed for unpauperizing cenit Genter; and making their 
landlords contribute to the relief of the burdens they create; and 
County Courts, having worked so far so well, have been allowed a 
wider range, though not so unreservedly as might be wished, and as 
the ball originally provided. 

Ireland has not occupied quite so large a space of the session as usual. 
A good deal, however, has been both said and done. The Act against 
Party Processions, which had been suffered to expire too soon, was re- 
newed in time to prevent the annual collisions. Very early in the ses- 
sion the Irish Viceroy came over to meet his brilliant antagonist in the 
House of Lords, and defended with equal temper and force the dismis- 
sal of the Orange magistrates. The Irish constituency, as testified by 
the recent contest for Mayo, having dwindled comparatively to nothing, 
an act has passed for a more liberal franchise, on the basis of the rates. 
The Act for the Sale of Encumbered Estates has been amended, but a 
bill creating fresh facilities for,its operation has been postponed. A 
recent attempt in the Commons to destroy the last vestige of out-door 
relief happily met with little favour. Meanwhile, the social state ex- 
hibits the same shocking features. Evictions en masse are met by oc- 
casional assassination, and, while thousands perish of hunger and na- 
kedness enone side, a few landlords and their agents bite the dust on 
the other. 

Vast preparations having been made in the recess, the colonies very 
early took possession ofthe House. The Australian Colonies Bill of 
the two previous sessions has now become law, with some considerable 
alterations. Inits present state it extends to all the Australian settle- 
ments, one of them newly detached from New South Wales, the consti- 
tution which has worked pretty well for seven years in that colony. 
Few subjects have stimulated tosuch an extent the inventive genius of 
our Legislature. Inthe Commons every form of second chamber had 
its advocate, and the single chamber was only just carried in the Lords. 
Lord Brougham moved that counsel be heerd, and the Bishop of Oxford 
moved for a select committee. In both houses an attempt was made to 
confer on the church of each colony the novel and perilous power of self- 
government. While Parliament was producing with many pains a new 
constitution for Australia, a less sublime controversy raged as to the 
acts of the Executive at Ceylon. The committee of the previous session 
having been re-appointed, found itself, after immense labour, unable 
to advance the question one step further than last year, and the knot is 
now cut by the recall of the Governor and the dismissal of those sub- 
ordinate officers who would evidently be no longer able to co-operate 
in the government of thecolony. Borneo, Sarawak, and the summary 
justice done by our steamers on the Chinese and Bornese pirates, have 
provoked a little morbid philanthropy at home, while the purchase of 
some Danish forts on the African slave coast certainly does suggest the 
misgiving that we may have equally disagreeable duties to perform in 
that part of the world. 

It was on a Thursday that Her Majesty assured us we were at “ peace 
and amity” with all the world. On the Monday after, Lord Palmers- 
ton, in reply toa question, was forced to admit that we were about to 
blockade, and had indeed blockaded, the principal port of the independ- 
ent kingdom of Greece. For certain fabulous claims, hitherto wholly 
unknown in this country, and which have only become known to pass 
into a proverb, the busy Foreign Secretary had demanded, with the over- 
whelming power of this country, the instant submission of the feeblest 
though not the least sensitive state in Europe. The French tendered 
their good offices and they were accepted. A long negotiation ensued 
on an uncertain understanding, and with imperfect correspondence, 
here and at Athens. There was an unaccountable delay. The result 
was that Otho submitted to our arms, and the French Ambassador was 
recalled. This was rather too much, for the world were spectators. So 
we had to submit in our turn to France, and admit her as umpire be- 
tween us and Greece. So far as the country was concerned, the stig- 
ma of these transactions was to a certain extent averted by a censure 
passe, with a large majority, in a full House of Lords, which even a 
counter majority in the Commons, after a long debate and a brilliant 
defence by the Foreign Secretary, could not wholly retrieve. For the 
proof and result of our influence in the affairs of Saesbe after all this 
squabbling, we need only look across the German Ocean, to the oppo- 
site shores of Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein, where England has been 
engaged for two years in mediating between the two belligerents. 

It is the boast of the day that party is extinct. The truth is, that in- 
stead of two parties, we have twenty, our political combinations are not 
standing armies, but the temporary confluence of guerillas. Hence it 
is that a Government which is able to command a majority more fre- 
quently, and more at its will, than any other party, has nevertheless 
had to submit to almost daily rebuffs in one House or the other; some- 
times, indeed, to two of a night. Among other defeats may be instanced 
two ——— gained by Lord Naas in the Commons fora project of the 
Scotch distillers Lord Ashley’s address to the Queen against Sunday work 
in the Post-office; the Registrar’s-office Bill, referred on the motion of 
Mr. Henley, toa select committee ; variousdefeats and surrenders on the 
Stamp Duties Bill; the vote of the Lords on the motion of Lord Powis, 
against the union of the common and the episcopal fund ; the narrow 
escape of Government on Lord Duncan’s motion for the repeal of the 
window-tax ; the County Courts Extension Bill, introduced and car- 
ried in the face of the Attorney-General ; the temporary success of 
Lord Robert Grosvenor’s motion for abolishing the stamp on attorneys’ 
certificates; the Duke of Argyll’s successful motion in behalf of Mr. 
Ryland, the clerk of the Canadian Executive, dismissed without com- 
pensation; the vote of the Commons, virtuall annulling the contract 
made with Mr. Landseer for decorating the Peers’ refreshment-room; 
besides other casualties ofa like nature already referred to in the course 
of these remarks. 

The truth is, that the House of Commons has show 
whole of this session a restless, capricious, and refractory spirit; ever 
rejoicing to assert its liberty of action when it saw an opportunity or 
an excuse. If Protection has almost ceased to be protectionist, it has 
degenerated into a mere element of disaffection. Disraeli and his allies 
would gladly have occupied a new position, if they had not been re- 
peatedly driven back to their old one. The Queen’s speech at the 
opening of the session recognized only ‘‘ the complaints” proceeding 
‘*from the owners and occupiers of land,” and congratulated Parlia- 
ment on “‘ the necessaries and comforts” which “cheapness and plenty” 
had bestowed on “ the — body of the le.” Thus challenged, 
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throwing the establishment charges of the Poor Law, and other fixed 
charges, on the consolidated - On this occasion some of Sir Rob. 
ert Peel's friends voted with Disraeli, and others absented themselves 
from the division; so mild, after all, was the tone of * the countr 
party.” But the want of a keen and formidable opposition has <4 
moralized the Ministerial phalanx. Even the veterans are strayin 
They qaarrel with their chief, because they have no foe. [t jx as 
easy to predict the termination of an evil which has so natural ay 
origin. 

Of such a state of things the gentlemen who ride their own hobbies 
could not fail to take advantage. It was Mr Poulett Scrope, we think 
who led the motley procession with his bill for exempting small tene. 
ments from rates. Mr. Hume has appeared once more on his house. 
hold suffrage. Mr. Ewart, as a natural sequel to his halfpenny rate 
for public libraries, has had his annual fling at “ taxes on knowledge.” 
Mr. Milner Gibson has contributed a plan for the control of the count 
expenditure by a iagstion of ratepayers; Mr. W. J. Fox, with his 
usual eloquence, his plan of secular education; Mr. Aglionby, a pil} 
for the compulsory enfranchisement of copyholds and customar ten- 
ures; Mr. H. Berkeley, Vote by Ballot and the abolition of the Yeo. 
manry; Mr. Cayley, the repeal of the malt-tax; Mr. Locke King, an 
alteration of the law of inheritance to suppress the rights of primogenj. 
ture; Mr. Page Wood, his affirmation in lieu of oath whenever re. 
quired; Mr. Ewart, the abolition of capital punishments; Lora 
Brougham, his Court of Chancery Appeal Bill; the Bishop of London, 
his scheme for a new ecclesiastical tribunal in doctrinal quesions ; M, 
Gladstone, the progressive extension of the episcopate; Mr. Sydney 
Herbert, his plan of utilizing Deans and Chapters; and, lastly, unless 
we have omitted a dozen or two, Mr. Cobden’s annual motion for re- 
ducing the expenditure by ten millions. 

Why this hobby should make its annual appearance in exactly thea 
same form, and with quite undiminished bulk, we cannot quite see, 
for a reduction of 10,000,000/., in 1848, would be satisfied by a reduc- 
tion of little more than 8,000,000/. now. ‘*The effective naval and 
military service,” says Mr. Labouchere, “ has been reduced since 1848 
by 1,447,000/., with a further reduction this year of 424,000/.” Thig 
makes nearly two millions out of the ten to be reduced; and we pre- 
sume that, whatever may be said about bit by bit reform, bit by bit 
retrenchment is not quite so painful an affair as cutting off a dog’s tail 
at the rate of one joint aday. Butall these hobbies, great and good as 
they are, must hide their diminished heads before a Royal hobby, the 
grandfather of all hobbies,—the Exposition of 1851. Parliament itself 
vies with the frenzied sons of Troy in the zeal with which it draws this 
huge wooden horse, in which all the nations of the earth are to enter 
our city. Certainly, it has this advantage over the other hobbies, in 
that it appeals to the senses, and that with no little dignity. Lt is 
remarkable, by the way, how often our public buildings have furnished 
a night’s subject to the Commons this session. So established is the 
habit that we are shortly to have a Parliameniary Minister of Public 
Works to answer all questions. From the House of Commons itself and 
the Lords’ refreshment-room to the front of Buckingham-housc, and 
the marble arch, our critical representatives have passed in quick suc- 
cession through the National Gallery, Marlborough-house, and West- 
minster-bridge, down to Lord Ellesmere’s Italian garden and the chim- 
ney in the Palace-yard. 

It will probably be allowed that the session has not disappointed the 
very modest promises of the opening speech. There are measures in- 
deed which were promised early, and even introduced, but which are 
now remanets, lying over to the next session. A bill for the abolition 
of Smithfield-market is, we are told, ready drawn in the Home-office, 
waiting the pleasure of obstinate Common Councilmen. We are still 
without a Railway Audit Act. The Landlord and Tenant Bill is still 
an ideal thing. The Law of Settlement is only threatened as.yet: and 
many other measures, some of which we have mentioned, are biding 
their time. Yet, wecannot regard the session as either unproductive 
or uninteresting. It has certainly been eventful, and, in one sense, 
calamitous. Never within so short a time have so many names, great 
for station, for patriotism, or for talent, been withdrawn from the 
scene. The British race, whether here or on the other side of the At- 
lantic, has seen its worthies disappear, as if at a sudden and general 
summons. As Froissart tells of Sir Walter de Manny it may be said 
of Sir Robert Peel, that his death afflicted the nation, for men knew not 
how soon they might miss his loyalty and his prudenee. Theso events 
have cast a shade over the Session, on which indeed there s¢ill rest the 
dark memories of recent ills, that have spent their full force on our sad 
sister island, and not entirely spared these wealthiest and happiest of 
shores. We can only afford a mixed congratulation for anything that 
a Parliament may do, but, bearing these things in mind, we will ven- 
ture to say that the session just ended may fairly take rank among the 
worthiest of its predeeessors.— Times, dug. 16. 

laitipeelalieetitindae 
A TANGLED SKEIN OF COLONIAL POLICY AND 
PERSONALITIES. 

A select committee of the House of Commons is justly regarded as one 
of the most searching and formidable engines of inquiry ever invented 
by man. Its powers of analysis are almost preternatural. Nofurnace 
is so hot, no alembic so penetrating, as a dozen gentlemen of long Par- 
liamentary practice, empowered “to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords,” to ask what questions they choose, report what they choose, 
publish what they choose, and to pronounce what judgments their own 
happy instincts and absolute liberty may suggest. Probably there is 
no man, no hero, no associated phalanx of heroes that would not tremble 
to find itself referred ‘* up stairs” to this compendious manual of Parlia- 
mentary omnipotence. Thereis nothing within the reach of mortal 
ken which it cannot bring to light, and expose to the gaze of an envious 
and uncharitable world. When William IIL. tried the thumbscrew in 
the Tower, he bore it to a certain point, and then exclaimed, * Another 
turn would make me confess anything.” Happy man, he had never 
been stretehed on the rack of a committee “ up stairs.” His acquaint 
ance with Parliament began under peculiar circumstances, when he 
stood in the midst of ten thousand Dutchmen, and asked England to 
choose between anarchy and himself. As soon as his Dutchmen were 
gone, he began tofind out what a Parliament really was. But * the 
Select Committee” was still in its germ. t ; 

We, of the nineteenth century, witness its maturity. Something be- 
tween a Parliament and a jury—for no soil could have produced it ex- 
cept that of trial by jury and representative institutions—it holds in 
one hand the staffof counsel, and in the othcr the sword of execution. 
Could we imagine a court in which the counsel, judge, and jury were 
all one, and in which accordingly all the unscrupulous talents of par- 
tisanship, all the gravity of legal exposition, and all the responsibility 
of a verdict were combined in a dozen men, who had won that position 
by success in the battle of life, we should find that idea very tolerably 
realized in a select committee of the British House of Commons. But, 
after all, there are functions to which it is not so well adapted, and for 
which its very powers and terrors disqualify it. It is not the righ 
machine for unravelling a colonial difficulty ten thousand miles off— 
for arranging a vast complication of differences, feud with feud, be- 
tween the officials of a colonial Government—for settling what steps 
ought to have been taken each day and hour of a distant rebellion—or 
for awarding the proper proportions of justice, merey, and vengeance 
due to semi-savage rebels and conspirators on an island in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Hence, we presume, the lame and impotent conclusion of the select 
committee on Ceylon. Fifteen better men were never picked from the 
House. With a slight change in their body, they have sat for two ses- 
sions; they have elicited several long debates in the Commons ; they 
have examined eleven witnesses, seven of them brought for the purpos¢ 
from Ceylon ; they have asked at least 9,278 questions, and obtained 9 
many answers—how many more we cannot now say ; the costs of the 
witnesses are not less than £5,526 8s. 1d.; yet the only report eeg 
are able to give the world after these mighty preparations is containe 
in three paragraphs, amounting to not quite fourteen lines; while 5° 
far from the import compensating for the brevity of the result, the four- 
teen lines are at least thirteen too many for the sense. The committe? 
dilute into five lines their regret that the House of Commons did not 
last session send out a commission of inquiry to Ceylon; three lines 
equally pleonastic soften the fact that they have not made the report 
they were set to make, and twice that length of circumlocution ex 

resses their wish for a Royal commission to visit and reform Uey 


on. ; 
On the 6th, Sir E. Tennent read part of a letter from Lord Torring: 
ton of such an import that he was directed to withdraw, and it was - 
till after a smart discussion that the letter was read in extenso. ha 
days after, oneof Sir E. Tennent’s own letters, which had already ~ 
rtially printed in the evidence, was ordered to be printed in nye 
aining confidence day by day, the committee soon after voted an 
the suspended evidence be printed. A week afterwards a Mr. M'U 
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tie was summoned in haste, and made to read a letter he had written 
to Colonel Braybrooke, whose reply, after a division, was next put in 
evidence. After the lapse of another week, we find, ‘‘ motion a 
question put, ‘That the letters from Lord Torrington to Mr. Wood- 
house, alluded to by the witness, be produced and read,’” which was 
settled in the affirmative. Certain letters respecting the character of 
the Bishop of Colombo then became a fruitful subject of discussion, and 
the answers embodying them were only admitted into the evidence af- 
ter several divisions. A very delicate question as to the value of Lord 
Torrington’s authority was not put. to Sir E. Tennent, though stoutly 
contended for. On the 18th ult., it became necessary to press for a 
conclusion, and then ensued a battle of reports, as many as six different 
draughts being in the field. Mr. Hume represented one extreme, and 
Mr. Hawes the other, and between them Lord Hotham’s came in, with 
the omission of a paragraph not much weaker than those which remain. 
In truth, it was evident that the committee could not and would not 
agree to a strong report one way or another, so as something was to be 
done, they decided on one which means nothing at all. | 
After what we have said it is scarcely necessary to observe that this 
infinitesimal result is no impeachment of the talent, the diligence, the 
honesty, or the determination of the committee. The mystery mast be 
otherwise explained. In the first place, the committee happens to have 
been very fairly constituted, so that on occasions of importance it ne- 
cessarily came to a stand still. Then the subject was one that invited 
inquiry, and furnished results which it would not have been proper to 
ublish, or possible to act upon. The committee overdid its duty. It 
found the witnesses warm and communicative, with plenty of gossip in 
their heads, and, what was more, with letters in their pockets. The 
words “ private and confidential” in these days generally mean ‘ read 
this letter,” and they did not interpose a very serious bar to the re- 
searches of the committee ; in fact, when a man has come from Ceylon 
to tell what he knows, and has more information in his pocket than he 
can utter with his tongue, there is a great temptation to squeeze out of 
him the very thing that is wanted. Much solicitation, however, does 
not seem to have been necessary, and the committee seem to have heard 
and admitted into their evidence, private letters from Lord Torrington, 
anil about Lord Torrington, that must have given them as much insight 
into the conduct and motives of that nobleman as he probably has him- 
self. The investigation soon became of a delicate nature. The first 
act was to exclude the publie during the examination of Captain Wat- 
son. Not long after it was resolved that the whole inquiry should be 
in future conducted with closed doors. On the first of June, certain 
letters were produced by a Mr. Wodehouse, and read, which, after some 
deliberation, it was resolved to enter on the proceedings, but not to 
print for the present. wnt 
When a committee has sat for two years, and comes to no decision, it 
must be supposed to have died a natural death, unless, in the present 
instance, we are tocallit a case of internal combustion. Whatcan it do 
more than it has done ? It has ripped up all the petty quarrels, all the 
private correspondence, the mutual suspicions and bickerings, ofa knot 
of fifth-rate statesmen banished to Ceylon. It has collected a mass of 
scandal enough to set up fifty tea-tables forever. It has exposed the 
fraternal sentiments of colonial fellow-functionaries, and the paternal 
relation between them and the tribes they govern. Inso doing it has 
done too little and too much. It is the solution, not the aggrava- 
tion,of a difficulty that we want. These homeopathic doctors have 
found Ceylon distracted, and they supply it with fresh scandal. Little 
as they intended it, the colonial press has full range of the evidence 
given before them, and reproduces at length. The Royal commission 
they recommend would just now be a dose of the same sympathetic 
and stimulative character. Government, we believe, will cut the 
knot in a simpler and a stronger manner. After what has passed, 
it is evident the chief officers of the colony cannot get on together, and 
must in a body be recalled. That will abate the present nuisance. 
Whatimprovements in the constitution and administration of Ceylon 
may then be devised is a question which will best be discussed with 
something like calmness and leisure.— Times, Aug. 3. 


How ARE THE Micuty Farien!—The tranquil Pquarter of the 
Villa Beaujon was on Sunday placed in agitation by one of the most 
striking incidents. Mme. Lola Montes had taken for fifteen years a 
magnitcent hotel belonging to M. Rosa. She caused it to be furnished 
with extraordinary splendour. Turkey carpets of great value orna- 
mented all the apartments during the winter season. The most curi- 
ous and rare furniture was bought of a tradesman, who, seduced by 
the reputation of the great fortune of the romantic adventurer, had 
had sufficient confidence to give credit for six months. On Sunday, the 
day on which a large sum fell due, the furniture man presented himself, 
but Madame Lola begged him to call again at the end of the week on 
account of the absence of her husband, who had forgotten to leave the 
money. During this time Madame Lola made preparations for leaving, 
and caused vehicles to be sent for to remove her goods. The uphol- 
sterer-informed of this, hastened to the Villa Beaujon, and found him- 
self in the midst of the confusion caused by the removal of his furni- 














ture. A great uproar took place, and the Commissary of Police and 
some of the creditors, who had been ‘i pbs of what was going on, 
arrived. Among the creditors was M. Jacquand, acelebrated painter, 


to whom a large sum was due for portraits of the lady. Surprised in 
the midst of these preparations for flight, the lady was not disconcerted 
for a single instant: she pretended that she was disposed to pay—that 
her husband had sent her the money for that purpose, but that she had 
lost the key of her cash-box. She begged the creditors to wait for « 
moment whilst she went for a locksmith, but neither locksmith nor 
lady appeared. Madame Lola had entered a vehicle which was wait- 
ing for her in the Avenue de Chateaubriand, near the Barriére de 
PEtoile, and had disappeared like a shadow, without saying when she 
would return.—Bulletin de Paris. 





Ancient Discovery oF CAuirrornia.—In the Voyage Round the 
World, by Captain George Shelvocke, begun February 1719, he says of 
California, (Harris’s Collection, vol. i. P 233 :)—** The soil about Pu- 
erto, Seguro, and very likely in most of the valleys, is a rich black 
mould, which, as you turn it up fresh tothesun, appears as if intermin- 
gled with gold dust, some of which we endeavoured to purify and wash 
from the dirt. But, though we were a little prejudiced against the 
thoughts that it could be possible that this metal should be so promis- 
cuously and universally mingled with common earth, yet we endeav- 
oured to cleanse and wash the earth from some of it ; and the more we 
did the more it appeared like gold. In order to be further satisfied, I 
brought away some of it, which we lost in our confusion in China.” 
How an accident prevented the discovery, more than a century back, of 
the golden harvest now gathering in California!-—Votes and Queries. 
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To Cornresronpents.—Q. Q. The package you requested was sent, a fortnight 
4g0, post-paid, to Lewiston. 











The arrival, yesterday morning, of the Mail Steamer, America, put 
US In possession of the usual weekly budget of European news, to the 
17th inst.inclusive, 





The prorogation of Parliament. on the 15th, is the matter of greatest 
moment: and since the details of the ceremony, Her Majesty’s speech, 
anda remarkably able summary of the sessional transactions will be 
found at length in preceding columns, we forbear adding any remarks 
of our own. 

We have called the rising of Parliament the event of greatest inter- 
tst to ourselves, but we incline to doubt whether at home it has been 
regarded in the same light, inasmuch as those points in which personal 
°F pecuniary convenience is concerned, are very apt to take precedence 
of State affairs. We have, briefly, from time to time, alluded to the 
ill-advised alterations in the Post Office regulations, by which, in obe- 
dience to the suddera vote of a thin House, the Government put a stop 

- all Sunday transmissions of the mails. The outcry was great, 
a. inconvenience serious ; and the consequent desecration of the Sab- 
th increased tenfold. In and out of Parliament, indignation was 
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loudly expressed, and by way of appeasing the public clamour, a Com- 
mission, consisting of Lord Clanricarde, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. 
Cornewall Lewis, was set to work in order to suggest a remedy. Thig 
Commission, with trifling variations, recommends the going back into 
the status quo ante bellum ; and on the day of Prorogation, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade announced to the Commons that the neces- 
sary arrangements would be made. So ends a very foolish business ; 
and it may be taken as a proof that though great political changes may 
be carried very quietly into effect, it is unwise to stir up the popular 
mind on questions that have the remotest bearing on liberty of con- 
science or independence of action. 

Lord Torrington’s successor in the goverment of Ceylon is to be Sir 
George Anderson, the Governor of the Mauritius, who will himself be 
succeeded by Mr. Higginson, now Governor-in-Chief of the Leeward 
Islands. The recali of Lord Torrington has been forced upen the Co- 
lonial Office by the result of Parliamentary inquiries into his Lord- 
ship’s conduct, in connection with the suppression of the formidable 
insurrection in Ceylon, two years ago. Bushels of letters and folios of 
evidence were adduced before the Committee of the Commons, and the 
result has been that Lord Grey, having vainly endeavoured to screen 
his protegé, has at length been compelled to recall him. Without of- 
fering an opinion upon the merits of the case, we rejoice to find that 
there is a certain point, beyond which Downing-Street is not impreg- 
nable. Elsewhere is a very readable article on this subject. 

Our obituary records the death of the lamented Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well, Vice-Chancellor of England, a very distinguished lawyer; and 
also that of Mr. Law, M. P. for the University of Cambridge. The 
name of this latter gentleman was recently dragged before the Ameri- 
can public in a correspondence very indiscreetly published, the point 
involved being entirely of a private character.—Those who take inter- 
est in military matters will find several changes of interest mentioned 
under our army heading. Amongst them it will be seen that Prince 
Albert gets the Colonelcy of the 60th, Rifles, and the Earl of Strafford 
that of the Coldstream Guards.—The papers generally are barren of 
minor topics worth notice. 

A slight decline in the Cotton market, and the unbounded enthusiasm 
displayed towards Jenny Lind, on her appearance at a concert, on the 
16th inst., are the principal items of Liverpool news.—A sample of gold 
from Jamaica has made some sensation in London.—The will of the late 
Sir Robert Peel has been proved, and his personal property sworn under 
half a million sterling.—On the Continent of Europe nothing very spe- 
cial has occurred, save that the scene of the late bloody encounter be- 
tween the Danes and the men of the Duchies is still the focus of attrac- 
tion. The efforts of Diplomatists and Ministers have been so far un- 
snecessful in negotiating a peace, or even in suspending hostilities ; 
some skirmishing has taken place, a more general engagement is threa- 
tened, and in the meantime the Holsteiners have met with a terrible 
misfortune. On the 7th inst., the artillery laboratory at Rendsburg 
exploded with fearful violence, causing the loss of at least 100 lives, 
doing *ueavy damage to the town, and destroying large quantities of 
ammunition. 

Louis Napoleon’s tour is the French topicof the moment. At Lyons 
he met with a very unfavourable reception ; but elsewhere appears to 
have been well received. 











Canava.—As we anticipated last Saturday, the private sale of cer- 
tain county roads, by Mr. Hincks, the Inspector General, has been a 
very fruitful source of editorials, correspondence, and so forth. The 
Government organs could not remain silent, and many probably, with 
ourselves, waited to hear their say. We will condense it into a few 
words, as we find it in the Montreal Pilot. On Saturday last, that 
journal established the perfect right of Mr. Hincks to dispose of this 
property, asitwas understood, and acknowledged by the Pilot, that he 
had disposed of it. High ground was also taken, touching the personal 
or political influence of the purchaser, the charge of unworthy motives, 
brought against the Inspector General, being passed over ‘‘ with the 
contempt it merits.” We considered the question settled, and felt dis- 
posed to agree with our contemporary, that the County Council had al- 
lowed a rival to steal a march upon them. Imagine, then, reader, our 
surprise on learning from the Pilot of Tuesday, that the roads have not 
been sold at all; and that Mr. Hincks, after the triumphant defence 
made for him, has very generously given the York County Council one 
more chance for screwing up its courage to the sticking point. A very 
long statement, in a letter from Mr. Hincks himself, accompanies the 
announcement that until the 20th of September the sale will not be 
concluded ;“and we have only to say further, that the reputed buyer’s 
long-suffering must equal the Inspector General’s liberality, if he also 
allow ‘‘a profitable speculation” to slip through his fingers. There 
seems to us to have been a screw loose somewhere, and if our good 
friends of the Tory press have not exactly hit upon the spot, they have 
at least gained their ends, and defeated the project. 





Havannau.—Letters of the 19th inst. announce that the Captains of 
the Georgiana and Susan Loud, the two vessels from which the ‘* Con- 
toy prisoncrs” were taken, have been condemned to death. There is 
a singular secrecy preserved in relation to this affair, and we know not 
whether our next information will be from Washington or Havannah. 
The Courier and Enquirer of this city, in a long and powerful leading 
article yesterday, calls loudly for the prosecution of General Lopez 
and others, who, it distinctly affirms, inveigled the ‘‘Contoy prison- 
ers” into the expedition. 

Wasuincron.—Another change is about to take place in President 
Fillmore’s Cabinet. Mr. Mc Kennan’s term of office has been exces- 
sively short, and his department, that of the Interior, is again declared 
vacant. The public attention is more directed to the nomination of 
his successor, than to the reasons that have induced his speedy resig- 
nation. The great matters at issue between North and South are yet 
dependent on the action of the House of Representatives ; nor does the 
House appear to be in any hurry to grapple with such conflicting and 
difficult subjects. 

Ovr Dramatic Criricisms.—The present week terminates our en- 
gagement with Professor J. W. S. Hows, who has for a long period con- 
tributed to the columns of this journal his able and unprejudiced review 
of men and things connected with the Stage. An advantageous offer to 
take upon himself the theatrical department of Figaro, a new weekly 
periodical devoted mainly to the varied entertainments of this city, is 
the occasion of our parting ; and we believe that our readers will join 
with us in wishing him a pleasant and profitable future. We need not 
enlarge upon Mr. Hows’ tact, judgment, and experience, for we be- 
lieve, they have been very generally recognised, and that as a dramatic 
eritic his name is widely known and thoroughly appreciated. 











ExEecUTION oF Proresson Wesster.—Yesterday morning, between 
the hours of nine and ten, Professor Webster expiated on the gallows 
of Boston Jail the crime of murder, of which he was found guilty. Up 
to the very moment of his death, he exhibited that perfect self-control, 
which, equally with his position and pursuits in life, has given him a 
name among criminals. It is believed that he has left behind him some 
confession of his premeditated guilt. In the lengthened reports of his 





last hours and latest moments we find nothing worthy of place in our 
columns. We gave our opinion of the equity of the sentence, when, 


out of Massachusetts, not a few voices were raised against it, and can 
but notice now that the public impression is reversed. 





Tue Best Passace Yer.—The Cunard Steamer, Asia, Capt. Jud- 
kins, sailed from Boston at 0 45 p. m. on Wednesday, the 7th inst. and 
arrived off Liverpool on Saturday, the 17th, at 7 30a.m. We believe 
that the following comparative estimate is strictly correct; and if 80, 
she is more than ever entitled to the laurels. 








7 F dh. m 
Asia’s passage from Boston to Liverpool—apparent time,........ 9 18 45 
ae i® UMMC, ... on cock oe te coseseccnacdcence 0 445 
Actual time, ...-.-.-- 22... ...0.cccccccccesccctesecccescccces 914 0 
Deduet going in and out of Halifax and stay there,............... - 068 
FN Ee te ee eee 9 8 06 
Add difference between New York and Boston, .......+++++-+«« 018 0 
Equal to passage from New York in .........-ecceeee asrcacean 10 2 7” 


The difference between Halifax and New York and Boston has been 
ascertained by repeated rans to be 18 hours; 48 hours being a quick 
passage from Halifax to New York, and 30 hours from Halifax to 
Boston. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: 

The annual meeting of the above learned and useful Association hag 
recently taken place at New Haven, its session having commenced on 
Monday the 19th inst. and terminated on Saturday last. The six days’ 
intercommunication of scientific discoveries, theories, and investigations 
has been full of interest, and may be productive of much beneficial re- 
cult. Amongst those who attended and took part in the proceedings, 
we observe the following names registered in the very copious accounts 
published from day to day in the columns of the WV. VF. Tribune :— 
Professors Louis Agassiz, E. N. Horsford and B. Pierce of Harvard 
University ; Lieut. H. Davis, U. 8. N.; Profesgor A. D. Bache, Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, and President of the Association for this 
year; Professor O. M. Mitchel, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory ; Dr. A. L. Elwyn of Philadelphia ; Professor W.R. Johnson 
of Washington ; Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution; W.C. Redfield, Esq. of New York ; President Woolsey of 
Yale College; Professor D. Olmsted ; the two Sillimans, senior and ju- 
nior ; James D. Dana, E. C. Herrich, and E. Loomis; Mr. B A. Gould, 
of Cambridge; Capt. Wilkes U.S. N.; Profs. Baird and Levering o¢ 
Pa.; Dr. P. Parkman of Boston; Dr. Lieber, of South Carolina; Sears 
C. Walker of the U. S. Coast Survey; Prof. H. D. Rogers; Mr. E. G. 
Squier, late U. 8. Chargé to Central America, and many others, whose 
names we omit. 

With the very limited space at our disposal, we cannot pretend even 
to name the various topics that occupied the attention of the able men 
assembled; but as a matter in which the whole civilized world is con- 
cerned, we copy the report of a Committee appointed last year at Cam- 
bridge, for determining the question of a new Prime Meridian, strongly 
urged upon the attention of the U. 8. Government by one of its most 
zealous officers, Lieut. C. H. Davis, U. 8. N., who is charged with the 
preparation of the American Nautical Almanac. The document is as 
follows :— 





REPORT 
Of the Committee on the Prime MeRtp1AN—appointed at the Meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 

Cambridge, Aug. 13, 1849. 

The Committee on the Prime Meridian have the honour to report: 

that in consequeuce of the remoteness from each other of the persons 
composing the whole Committee, all hope was precluded of a general 
meeting to discuss the question under consideration, and to agree upon 
a common Report. A meeting, therefore, of as many of the Committee 
as could be called together, was held, and it was determined that a 
correspondence should be opened with all the members, as the best 
means of obtaining their views and opinions. Accordingly, a sub-Com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Lieut. Davis, Prof. Bache and Lieut. 
Maury, to which the duty of conducting this correspondence was as- 
signed ; and a letter signed by the chairman of the sub-Committee, ac- 
companied by copies of the papers on the Prime Meridian read to the 
Association by Lieut. Davis, and Prof. Holton, was sent to every mem- 
ber. The papers served to suggest the principal topics to which the 
attention of the members of the Committee was called, and the letter of 
the chairman invited a free communication of their views and reflections. 
A copy of this letter is appended to this Report. 
_ Twelve of the Committee replied to the Circular, of whom five were 
in favour of retaining the old standard, five were in favour of the 
American Meridian solely, and two were in tavour of retaining the Eng- 
lish Meridian for nautical purposes, and of establishing an original on 
this Continent for geographical and astronomical purposes. 

These ietters were transmitted to Hon. William Ballard Preston, at 
that time Secretary of the Navy, who placed them in the hands of the 
Naval Committee of the House of Representatives of Congress, to which 
the whole subject has already been referred. 

This Committee, after having the subject for sometime under consid- 
eration, introduced a resolution accompanied by a brief but able Re- 

rt from its Chairman, Hon. F. P. Stanton of Tennessee, recommend- 
ing that the Greenwich zero of longitudes should be preserved for the 
convenience of navigators, and that the meridian of the National Ob- 
servatory should be adopted by the authority of Congress, as its. first 
meridian on the Continent, for defining accurately and permanently 
territorial limits, and for advancing the Science of Astronomy in 
America. 

In conclusion, your Committee have to say, that so far as it has 
heard, the mode of settling this question recommended by the Naval 
Committee of the House, by which the opinions entertained on both 
sides have been met, and partially complied with, seems to have receiv- 
ed general approbation. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


In the .4/bion of the 22nd of September last, we gaye our opinion on 
this proposition, and now most cordially congratulate all those “‘ whe 
go down to the sea in ships,” on the fact.that this Association of eminent 
scientific men has sustained the decision of the Naval Committee of the 
House of Representatives. It is true that there has been a very nar- 
row escape, as the recorded division shows, and that five gentlemen out 
of twelve were willing to hazzard all the dangers certain to ensue from 
the proposed change, for the gratification of a little national pride. We 
do not know whether Lieut. Davis’s own vote was included in the mi- 
nority ; nor is it any affair of onrs. We only rejoice that the assem- 
bled science of this country has spoken out plainly on the project, and 
that it coincides in opinion with the shipmasters, merchants, under- 
writers and Boards of Trade of some of the principal Atlantic ports. 
Let us hope that the scheme is now finally laid to rest. 

A very different spirit from that evinced by Lieut. Davis and his sup- 
porters was shown on the last day, when a series of resolutions were 
passed, eulogising in high terms the efficiency and value of the Obser- 
vatory at Toronto, and urging its continuance, for the general benefit of 
the inhabitants of this continent. The resolutions were couched in 
terms of great courtesy and friendship towards the British Government, 
on the grounds of its general support of Observatories and other similar 
establishments. 

On the second day, Professor Page, of Washington, occupied the 
Convention with his great plan for converting electro-magnetism into a 
motive force. Readers will remember that, in the two last numbers of 
the Albion, this question has been viewed, favourably and the reverse. 
From the Tribune’s report of the Professor's address, we gather no very 
strong anticipations of of available results. The Professor, says that 
journal, 
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periments made . 
in the electro-magnet, there have been numerous attempts to 
achieve the power of motion by means of electro- magnetism. Prof. Page 
commenced ex ting on this subject fifteen years ago, but had 
found that difficulties were in the way, so that it would be as yet im- 
ible to develop the new principle of Power to any great extent. 
me of these difficulties were described by Prof. Page at considerable 
length. In 1838 he published a special article on this subject, and 
pursued his investigations. The thought occurred to him to use not the 
great power of the Glestro-magaet, but the dynamic power. He pro- 
Seeded t toa lengthened exhibition of his application of the power— 
which cannot be properly rendered without the apparatus and dia- 
grams by which he illustrates his remarks. Various models and a gal- 
vanic battery were also brought into requisition to illustrate the parts 
of difficult explanation. The experiments recently made before the 
Smithsonian Institute, were referred to, and the principle explained by 
Prof. Page at considerable length. In regard to the expense of the new 
power, he said its remarkable cheapness had been a matter of surprise 
even to himself. His present estimate is, that 20 cents per day will be 
the cost of a horse-power—that is, provided the principle can be made 
to work for so long a period as twenty-four hours uninterruptedly. He 
had succeeded in operating a machine of four-horse power three hours, 
but is as yet dubious of the continued power of the baitery, which is 
liable to attain its maximum at about this period, and then decrease in 
a similar ratio. Dr. Page announced that he should again make the 
experiments upon which these conclusions are founded, particularly as 
those instituted at Washington had been hastily concluded, in antici- 
pation of the adjournment of Congress. He will observe closely all 
the relations of the discovery to other known principles, »nd hoped to 
be able to attain yet greater results. The discovery is a most impor- 
tant one, and may well arrest the attention of the scientific world, not 
less than of the mechanical interests of our country, whom it so nearly 
concerns. 

Probably, the most generally interesting feature of the meeting was 
Mr. Squier’s address on the Volcanoes of Central America, and on the 
various localities proposed for inter-oceanic communication. It would 
be injustice to attempt any abridgement of this paper, in which Mr. 
Squier disclaims any special leaning in favour of either proposed route, 
and appears to state the pros and cons fairly and clearly. He men- 
tioned also the very important fact, that a large bed of coal had been 
recently discovered in San Salvador, about 60 miles from the Gulf of 
Fonseca, and on the banks of the river Lempa. The late Charge is 
much more companionable, as a man of science and general observation, 
than’ as a politician. We speak of him only as he appears in print. 

A semi-annual meeting of the Association will be held at Cincinnati 


in May next, and the annual muster will take place at Albany in Au- 
gust following. Professor Agassiz is appointed President for the ensu- 


ing year, Prof. W. B. Rogers General Secretary, and Prof. Baird of 
the Smithsonian Institute, Permanent Secretary. 





PassENGERS FoR Evrore.—The Lord Bishop of Jamaica with his 
family and suite, and Mr. J. L. White, who is deeply interested in the 
rojyected Nicaragua Canal, were amongst the passengers for Liverpool, 
in the Pacific, Steamer, of Collins’ line, last Saturday. The Countess of 
Alcoy, wife of the Captain-General of Cuba, took passage with her fam- 
ily, in the Cunard Steamer, /Viagara, on Wednesday. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
: London, 16th August , 1850. 

The wind-up of the Session, after Parliament has been kept together 
for 6 months, produces the usual question of ‘‘ what have the Ministers 
done?” Taken off the brick-duty, and nothing else,” says the opposi- 
tion. It certainly does not appear that any very great amount of 
work has been done; and the operose idleness of the Whigs is severely 
commented upon by the press. It has been confidently reported that 
Lord John is anxious to be delivered from the toil and trouble of the 
lower House by getting a peerage, in order that he may escape the 
trouble of the State, and Lady Fanny enjoy the pleasures of fashion, 
and that this would have been managed had not the example of Peel 








as it always is when the Queen attends in person. Her Majesty's voice 
is so remarkably clear, flexible, and musical, and her enunciation so 
very distinct and deliberate, that the effect of her delivery of a speech 
is particularly impressive. Not a word, not a syllable is lost. The 
e which relates to Ireland the Queen delivered in a manner which 
showed that her feelings with respect to that country were warmly 
interested. The galleries were completely filled with ladies, and there 
was the usual allowance of foreign ambassadors and their attachés, 
most of them in glittering uniforms ; and altogether the sight was of a 
grand and imposing kind. All was attention and sdmirin g sympathy, 
“ For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
Where subjects eyes do learn, do read, do look.” 

There seems at length to be a gleam of hope for Ireland. We begin 
now to foresce that it may be all richly cultivated, and to allow that it 
was the dishonour of cur nation to suffer it to lie so long waste. 
** Pudet hoec opprobria nobis.” CAM. 
MontREAL, 27th August, 1850. 


We are in the enjoyment of magnificent weather here now, and the 
harvest has turned out all that the crops promised, though there are 
complaints here and there of the potatoes being diseased. Lord Elgin 
has gone up to Lake Superior to preside at an Indian Council for the 
settlement of the Indian claims on the mining districts, and ber Ladyship 
has gone to some American “ Dip,” (as Mrs. Ramsbottom used to say) 
for the benefit of her health. The Ministers, too, it appears, have taken 
a holiday unto themselves, some wending south, and some north, as 
whim, pleasure, or business directed. Your readers in New Brunswick 
will be pleased to learn that Mr. Merritt, the Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works, is about to visit Lake Temiscouata for the purpose of 
judging of the practicability of connecting it with the St. Lawrence, by 
means of a Canal or Railroad. Mr. Merritt, 1 perceive, is to be accom- 
panied by Mr. Keefer, Chief Engineer of the Department. I learn, too, 
that Mr. I. F. MacDonald, an engineer of great experience, has received 
instructions from the Provincial Government to survey the route be- 
tween Lake Temiscouata and the St. Lawrence, and that he will imme- 
diately proceed on that service. I know Mr. Mac Donald well, and feel 
satisfied | thathe will perform the important duty intrusted to him in the 
most efficient manner. The New Brunswick people and the people of 
the District of Quebec take a great interest in the undertaking. 

This city has again been visited with a destructive fire which broke 
out on Friday night last, off Craig street, in the heart of the town, and 
destroyed eighty-nine houses, valued at £60,000, of which £22,000 was 
insured. Great as has been the destruction of property at Montreal, 
for some years past, I fear that our Nemesis is not yet satiated. Un- 
less immediate steps be taken to guard against and prevent the evil, one 
of these days, the whole town will be burnt down by a fire enpeoting in 
the St. Lawrence or Quebec suburbs, and which requires only a good 
strong breeze from the right quarter to lay the city in ashes. 

The Fall fleet has begun to drop in, and the Fall business will soon 
commence. The timber business is brisk in Quebec, and large quanti- 
ties are sent to New York by the way of the Chambly Canal and Lake 
Champlain. I imagine the abundant crops everywhere will make the 
demand for flour and grain somewhat dull. hile on this subject, I 
may as well note en passant, that the opinion always expressed by me 
of the too high value set by our public men on the obtaining of ‘* Recipro- 
city” with the United States is likely to prove true in a very short 
time. The Picton Gazette, an Upper Canada paper, speaking on this 
subject, says :— 

Reciprocity.—We fancy the doctrine of Reciprocity will not be so popular 
this fall as it was last year. We have been favoured by the perusal of some let- 
ters from large grain dealers onthe other side, from one of which we learn that in 
consequence of the large crops in the West, there is very little oe of any 
Canadian wheat being bought for the American market this fall. From another 
we learn the writer will be prepared to ship wheat at Cleveland at 60 to 65 cents 
delivered on board. 

I intended to say something concerning a sale of a certain road in 
Upper Canada, which Mr. Hincks has been accused of making to one of 
his political partizans and friends, in a very strange manner; but I 
think the affair will end in smoke. 

A melancholy occurrence took place here last week. Dr. Isidore 
Blake, surgeon in the 20th Regiment, now stationed in this garrison, 
committed suicide by cutting his throat while labouring under a fit of 
insanity. 

By the last return of the Emigrant agent at Quebec it appears that 
the number of emigrants that arrived at that port up to the 24th Au- 





put the thing in rather an odious light. Meanwhile the Liberals are 
sorely divided against their leaders, as the recent votes on the question 
of the admission of Rothschild show, for even Cockburn, the new Soli- 
citor General, who no doubt is somewhat indebted for his post to Lord 
Palmerston’s gratitude for the part taken and the speech made by the 
clever advocate of the Minister’s Foreign Policy, voted against the 
Government. Splits, fusions, coalitions, compromises, and ‘strange 
events,” are all predicted for next session. 

The acoustic experiments in the new and costly House of Commons 
have succeeded in making legislators tolerably audible, and the room 
itself veewg hideous; but nothing will make the latter large 
enough to hold the gentlemen for whose accommodation the place was 
made, and members will have to send their constituents word that they 
would have spoken and voted, but that when they got down to the 
House they could not get in. Oh, Mr. Barry, what a source of amusement 
have you provided for these who ‘‘ manage these things better in 
France !” 

The weather has been very trying to the crops lately, having been 
generally of a very changeable character, exceedingly warm at times, 
with severe thunderstorms and drenching showers: it is feared that 
the produce will hardly reach an average, and the state of food supply 
in Ireland again gives the greatest apprehension. Harvest with us has 
now pretty generally begun on all the lighter soils. The quantity of 

wheat known as “ smutted,” is found to be much larger than 
has been the case for many years, and the heavier the ear, the worse is 
the disease. 

An attempt is being made in Paris to get up bull-fights there, which 
I dare say will take as well as with the Madritenos, if the police give 
their sanction to the novelty. The amusement, if so it may be called, is 
more popular than ever at Madrid. A correspondent writes me that 
at a recent one there, besides the ordinary number of horses killed and 
icadores bruised, a municipal guard was gored to death, and a cele- 

rated picadore, called the Habanero, had his skull cleft in twain. The 
horse that he mounted was lifted from the earth, with its rider on it, 
by the bull, who flung them both against the barrier. These slight ex- 
twa pepperings of the curry delighted the gourmands of the circus. 

The performance of ‘‘ La Juive” at Covent Garden this season, has 
been at least on a par with that of the “‘ Tempesta” at the other house. 
Nothing can be grander than the dramatic and scenic effect of the 
*« Juive,” poe A last scene. with the cauldron in which the 

of the heroine is hurled into the seething liquid, and the Israelite 
wee it out to the agonised Cardinal as his daughter. lt is so very 
ifferent from the ordinary “impassioned finale” of an opera, the in- 
tation of which, in general, is that the prima donna lets her hair 
fall down her back, and in the course of the various evolutions she has 
to perform, in tearing the passion to rags, contrives slily to rub the 
paint off her face—then wrestles with her father and a posse of gens- 
"arms or constables—clings with frantic tenacity to the garments of her 
faithless or mistaken lover—kneels to the old people—pushes about the 
young ones, is dragged about the stage by all hands, and finally scream- 
ing and fainting, yet singing all the while, and the band drumming 
and trumpeting, is concealed from the excited audience by the falling 
curtain, to be called on again in this dishevelled condition to smile, 
curtsey, put both hands on her heart, and pick up bouquets. 

Nothing was ever more monstrous than the way in which our so 
called ‘‘ Keformers” are paring down ali salaries and wages, without 
reference to the work done therefor, and the necessary expenses of the 
post so paid. Why, Lord John Russell had to inform the Committee of 
the House of Commons that he never got into debt till he became Prime 
Minister with £5,000 a-year, and that his brother the Duke of Bedford, 
and not the grumbling public, relieved him from the unpleasant conse- 
quences of the — expense of his distinguished position. I wish they 
would attack the holders of pure sinecures first, the gentlemen who 
avowedly have nothing to do but to receive their allowances, and who 
‘‘like our modern Frenchmen, had rather lose a pound of blood in a 
single combat, than adrop of sweat in any honest labour.” I was 
talking to the son of one of these sinecurists one day, and he told me 
his father was in receipt of £1,200 a-year for some office in Ireland, but 
that his said father had never been in Ireland at all. ‘* What is the of- 
fice ?” said I—** That I do not know,” answered he, ‘and I do not think 
that my father himself knows!” Alas, the badge of gentr amongst 
= idleness, and the ‘‘fruges consumere nati” have ind the best 


The prorogation of Parliament yesterday was a brilliant ** spectacle” 


gust, 1850, was 24,792; at the corr nding period of 1849 the number 
was 33,909; decrease this year, 9,117. It seems also that on the same 
day, the 24th instant, there had been entered at the port of Quebee 
vessels representing 8,453 tons more than on the same date of the pre- 
vious year. 

I copy the following paragraph from one of our city papers. The 
movement has greatly puzzled our quidnuncs hereabouts, and with the 
state of the grain market is likely to throw a new light on the recipro- 
city question before the next twelve months are at an end. 

** We recently copied from an American paper a notice that several 
ports on Lake Erie, such as Black Rock, Tonawonda and Dunkirk, had 
been closed to foreign shipping by order of the United States Custom- 
House—by foreign shipping, Canadian shipping being of course intend- 
ed. We do not know whether the American authorities had other mo- 
tives than to place our shipping in an inferior position to their own by 
this regulation, or whether that was the object; but we are sorry to say 
that effect will be to exclude our forwarders, in favour of Americans, 
from a very considerable opening for trade. The closing of the other 
ports is of little consequence ; but Dunkirk happens to be the Lake ter- 
minus of the New York and Erie Railroad, and inasmuch as large quan- 
tities of the iron for that work is coming through our waters, there aris- 
es a transport trade from Montreal or Quebec to this very port. The 
effect of closing Dunkirk to foreign vessels, is therefore, to throw the 
whole trade into the hands of American ship owners. If this policy be 
carried out, we shall soon see it applied to Cleveland, where there is al- 
so a large demand for iron for another railway. We hope, though against 
hope we confess, that the restriction has not been made with a view to 
our injury; and that upon due representation by our Government, the 
port of Dunkirk will be agvin opened. Wein Canada have shown every 
desire to cultivate commercial relations on terms of equality with our 
Southern neighbours. They have been permitted by proclamation to 
pass St. Regis and come to Montreal; they are permitted to pass St. 
John’s, go through the Richelieu and up the Ottawa for lumber ; in prac- 
tice they transport a number of articles besides lumber—indeed they 
are as free on our waters as ourselves. We wish that they should be so; 
but it is only right that they should treat us with the same liberality. 
Are our Government people at Toronto looking out on this subject ? 
Will they make any efforts to obtain a relief from the present restric- 
tion ?” 

The proprietors of Burr’s Panorama of the St. Lawrence have made 
arrangements with the different railroads to convey any number of the 
citizens of Montreal and the neighbourhood to Boston and back for five 
dollars, which includes a visit to the Panorama. This is the first time 
that a thing of this kind has been tried here, and I am told that whole 
shoals are preparing to tade advantage of it. 

The Montreal Races came off last week ; but they created little notice 
or interest. 

The Managers of the Industrial Exhibition are making prepa rations 
for that event with praiseworthy zeal and energy. They had some 
difficulties to contend against at first, but they have happily been got 
over. 

There are rumours still afloat of Lord Elgin’s early departure from this 
country, as also of Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin’s retirement from 
office under the plea of bad health ; but this is not likely, as such a step, 
at this moment, would add greatly to the difficulties of their political 
friends, if it would not destroy the party altogether. 


PAusic. 


Astor Piace OrERa Hovuse.—After a very brief season of four nights, this es- 
tablishment suddenly closed its portals on Monday last, Madame Anna Bishop's 
exquisite vocalization and the really effective style in which “ Judith” was put up- 
on the stage, having failed to draw remunerating houses. We have no space for 
remark upon the “ cards” and counter-statements that have appeared on the occa- 
sion. We are glad to learn, however, that the public will have an opportunity of 
hearing Madame Auna Bishop at the Broadway Theatre, during the two or three 
ensuing weeks. She will appear in the various characters which she has rendered 
so popular. Mr. Bochsa will direct and conduct the music. 

Havana Company aT CASTLE GARDEN.—This company continue their suc- 
cessful career. Pacini’s opera of “ Saffo” has been produced since our last issue, 
with Tedesco as the Prima Donna, but it has not created much sensation. ‘“ Po 
ritani” was performed on Wednesday to a vast concourse of people. It is said 








that five thousand were present, but we are inclined to think the number somewhat 


exaggerated. Still there was a great house, proving that cheap and good ie. 
tainments will always meet with public patronage. It is uncertain how long this 
excellent company will remain here ; but it is ramoured that they will continue to 
perform through the greater part of September. They will surely save Mr Marti’s 
pocket most effectually this summer. Their low prices, however, tejj wofully 
against the establishment of a regular opera in this city; for it must be remem. 
bered, that a company permanently located in New York, depend upon their guc- 
cess here for existence; our opera house crowded at fifty cents, would no: pay 
half expenses, so that the charge of a dollar is compulsory. The Havana Com. 
pany does not depend upon its success in New York at all. It is engaged for 
eighteen or twenty months for the Havana Theatre. During that time they per- 
form two seasons in Havana, but as Mr. Marti has to pay them every monty, he 
ships them over here to save his expenses between the first and second season. 
It is a good speculation; the public is gratified by hearing a fine opera, but the 
resident manager and artists are undersold, and their success rendered more than 
ever problematical. However much gratified we may be with some of the fine 
performances of these strangers, we cannot but look upon their advent as a decided 
injury to the progress of our own music ; still we, trust that our musical public wil} 
rally round our indefatigable and worthy manager Max Maretzek, who is now 
making preparations for our regular winter campaign, and give him that | 
support which his integrity and his energy so richly deserve. 

Jenny Linp 1s 4 Few Hours.—While we write this, the glorious Jenuy iy ig 
all probability “off the Hook.’’ Although months have elapsed since the announce. 
ment of her coming, the excitement caused by that announcement has in no ay 
declined. It is not alone in the wealthy classes that it exists; from our own perso- 
nal experience we know that it is shared by every class of society. If but half the 
people, who are anxiously waiting her appearance, purchase tickets for her con. 
certs, Mr- Barnum will in this city alone cover half the enormous risk he has ad- 
ventured. Her reputation has no parallel in the annals of art ; it is a compound 
of heavenly charity and god-like genius; but these are so curiously mixed, that 
few in this country know for which she is to be most admired, or by which her 
world-wide reputation has been gained. But we shall see—rest quiet, busy ex- 
pectation—she is not far off our shores. 

Music 1n Lonpon—We observe that at this advanced period of tne season, a 
new Prima Donna, Madame Fiorentini, has taken the Londoners by storm, 
having met with extraordinary success in Norma and Donna Anna. We shall 
endeavour, next Saturday, to wind up our notice of the London season. The new 
star is another of Lumley’s fortunate hits. 


— 
Drama. 

BroapwaY THEATRE.—The management of this theatre seems determined to 
test the experiment of depending upon its stock company as a sole attraction, to its 
fullest extent; the house has been open two weeks, without the production of 
anything approaching to novelty in the way of pieces, and Bulwer’s comedy of 
“Money” has been for several nights in succession the staple presented. This is 
bold; and may prove successful, if the treasury can sustain the experiment. This 
system pursued will at least train tke public into an anti-novelty state of feeling, so 
far as the Broadway is concerned. 

The revival of “ Money” is highly creditable to the house. The actors and the 
management have done their best to produce it in a careful and singularly effective 
style. The cast is strong, and tke late additions to the company appear to much 
advantage in their respective parts. Young Conway gives an exceedingly spirited 
personation of Evelyn. It is a more finished performance as a whole, than was 
his Claude Melnotte. His readings we particularly admire ; and could he divest 
himself of his very stereotyped conventional style, he would certainly take his po- 
sition with us, as one of our most efficient stock-actors. Mr. Davidge’s Sir John 

Vesey scarcely reaches the standard we have been accustomed to in this charac- 
ter. He infuses into it a species of low comedy humour, almost amounting to 
coarseness,, which seems out of place in the aristocratic Baronet. In truth, the 
gentleman seems merged in the humourist. Ithas told, however, with the audien- 
ces, from its unaffected natural style. Mr. Davidge is certainly a colloquial ac- 
tor. He does talk ; but he has not yet achieved that great artistic secret of talking 
with a point and force, which tells beyond all stage declamation and overstrained 
emphasis. Mr. Scharf has made a hit in Graves. The part shows a species of 
overwrought, lugubrious, comic humour, just suited to this actor’s very pe culiar 
style. Cannot he divest himself of his awful nasal twang? It is positively an in, 

fliction. Mr. Whiting as Stout is exceedingly good; and Frederick looks and 

acts my Lord Glossmore with all his accustomed dignity and propriety. Mr. Shaw 

is “too slow” in the dandy Sir Frederick. His points are lost, and he becomes te 

dious, from his dull inanity. The minor parts are carefully represented, and the 


ea rly 


whole play is well costumed. 


Miss Anderton is extremely interesting in Clara Doug/as ; better in the quie 
bits than where she is called to exercise displays of passionate feeling. This 
young lady is gradually obtaining a hold upon her audiences, and will in time be- 
come a favourite. She possesses talent, but it is as yet unmatured, and requires * 


higher school for its developement, than the one Miss Anderton has hitherto been 
educated in. Mrs. Hield makes a fine personable representation of the gay widow, 
Lady Franklin. If nature had gifted this lady with more flexible organs of speech, 
she would make an invaluable representative of the elderly ladies of comedy. W« 
are glad to see the marked improvements in Miss Olivia; she speaks the part > 
Georgiana with great propriety, and dresses the character W ith great taste. 

A kind of divertissement has been given during the week, in which Mdlle Ade- 
line and Signor Neri are the principal dancers. We profess ourselves really un- 
able to pronounce en the merits of Mdlle Adeline, with the announcement staring 
us in the face that she is from the Queen’s Theatre and the Academie Royal, Paris. 
We remember in “our younger days” the kind of artists deemed indispensable 
at those celebrated Theatres—and only look with wondér that Mdlle Adeline should 
ever have formed one even of the coryphées of such establishments. It is but jus 
tice to add, however, that Mdile Adeline is nightly applauded, and as regularly 
called before the curtain by a determined set of claqueurs. Bouquets, also, are 
not wanting to complete the nightly ovativns. Fanny Ellsler, Madame Paul Tag 
lioni, Madame Angusta, Blangy, and Madame Monplaisir only veceived similar 
tokens of approbation ; and, judged by these tests, Madlle Adeline, we suppose, 
must be considered a premiére danseuse- 

Burton’s THEAERE.—The novelty of the week has been the production of a 
dramatic version of MaGame Dudevant’s celebrated “ Consuelo.” We are great 
admirers of Burton’s managerical tact and enterprise, and can well conceive that +t 
might be politic to take advantage of the popularity general and local, attached bad 
Madame Dudevant’s novel, and cause it to be adapted for stage representation. But 
we think that he must be a“ man of nerve,’’ to have risked so dull and ill-construct 
ished him with, for the kind of audiences Bur 


ed a piece, as his adaptor has furn : 

ton has concentrated around him. Perhaps the knowing manager thought a piec® 
i i i » comicalities he ni resents t0 

like his “ Consuelo’’ might give added zest to the comicalities he nightly presen 

his visitors, merely by the force of contrast. But the experiment may prove d= 

r i i ; ‘ t 

unequivocal disapprobation manifested on the hrst 


gerous in the repetition, if the PE ' 
We saw partof it again on Wednesday, and the 


night isa criterion for judging ' : 
lassitude and weariness exhibited by a crowded audience gave evidence that 
They were evidently waiting most impatiently 


suelo,” was no consolation to them. ent 
ager's rich, laughter-provoking treats. Burton's audiences 
i-] 


for arenewal of the man e — : . - 
i ; ag P ass. We need not trouble our reader 

2 4 odes ofthe sentimental class , 
are the very antip r 


with any dilated account of “ Consuelo,” for before our journal reaches them 


piece will be quietly inurned. , 7 ’ a? 
On Monday next Burton commences the revival of several standard comedies, " 


which Rufus Blake, the very Lablache of Comedy, and John Wallack Lester w: 


With this powerful accession to the stock company, and the aid of the \ 


assist. he ¢ 


approachable Burton himself, casts can be given of these pieces tliat it will 
event in theatricals to witness. | , - 
Nipio’s.—The dramatic season at this establishment closes this evening, ane 

give eclat to the occasion, the manager has availed himself of the opportuue arris , 
of Charlotte Cushman, who willappearas Mrs. Haller. Last night she was to ple 
her celebrated character of Meg Merrilies. This distinguished actress will : 
ceive the hearty welcume of her numerous admirers, and we are glad that sh¢ 
is once more amongst us. There never was a period at the opening of a sea 


= 


when talents, such asshe possesses were more in demand. 
On Monday, the inimitable and never-tiring Rael Company commen e thei 
engagement, Niblo has shown admirable skill in Qecuring the services ol t e 
liar character of the ent 
with the host of musical 4” 


pect tosee a truly 


incomparable artists at this precise period. The pe 


tainments exactly fits them for successful competitio 
dramatic rivals they have to contend with. We 





perous winter season at Niblo’s. 
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Notices of New Works. 





yowiTT’s YEAR-BOOK OF THE COUNTRY ; OR, THE FIELD, THE FOREST, 
AND THE FIRESIDE. 


The world is always happy to hear from Mr. Howitt concerning “ the 
seasons and their sigas,”—the garden, the woodland, and their ever- 
ehanging shows of beauty,—and the characters and humours which 
animate and chequer rural life. He treats of these topics with that af- 
quence of poetical imagination and experience which there is no coun- 
terfeiting,—with that thorough love which, coming from the heart of 
the writer, goes direct to the heart of the reader. Though he has tra- 
yelled over much of the ground here taken already in his ‘* Book of the 
Seasons” and his “‘ Rural Life,” the present volume is as fresh in spirit 
and as rics in matter as if it were not the third—but the first—of its 
family. Some pages and portions have appeared in the periodicals,— 
and this is honestly confessed in the preface. The illustrations by 
Mr. Birket Foster are excellent, fully bearing out the favourabie idea 
of this gentleman which the decorated ‘‘ Evangeline” led us to enter- 
tain. the book is at once welcome to read and goudly to see. 

To prove our good words by good things gathered from this “ Year- 
Book,’—our first extract, after one or two genial pages about the coun- 
try schoolmaster as he was when Kay Shuttleworths were not—ere 
Taffaells and Tremenheeres rummaged England to see that the school- 
house was ventilated and the course of instruction sound—shall be a 
love-letter from & Dominie which is worth its weight in gold. 


“ [ happen to have in my possession the actual love-letter of a country school. 
master, which, as a curiosity, is worth transcribing. The dominie has now long 
been married to his fair one, who is as pretty a little Tartar as any in the country. 
He writes something in the phraseology of a Quaker ; but he is, in fact, the parish 
clerk. In copying ee ee = ted any of my readers may think, I alter not a 

e actual names of places. 
word, eneege t . “* Nuthurst, Nov. 1st, 1816. 

“+ Bsteemed Friend,—I embrace the present opportunity of addressing these 
few lines unto thee, hoping they will find thee in good health, which leaves me the 
same, thank my God! Respected P., I have often told thee I don’t much like il- 
lustrating m sentiments 5 correspondesce, but I write with a majestic air of ani- 
mation and delight when I communicate my thoughts to one that I love beyond 
description: yes! to one that is virtuous, innocent, and unblemishable ! which has 
a comely behaviour, a loving disposition, and a goodly rinciple. And thou the 
person! charming fair one, which may justly boast of thy virtue, and laugh at 
others’ aspersion. Dear P., when I reflect on all thy amiable qualities, an fond 
endearments, I am charmingly exalted, and amply satisfied. My senses are more 
stimulated with love, and every wish gives thee a congratulation. Amiable P., 
[’ve meditated on our former accompaniments, and been wonderfully dignified at 
thine condescending graces. I, in particular, admire thy good temper, and thine 
relentfal forgiveness. For when we have partook ofa walk together, some wang 
idea has exasperated my disposition, and rendered my behaviour ungenerous ar 
disreputable. Thou, like a benevoleat friend, soothed the absurd incensement, 
and instantly resuscitated our respective amorousness, and doubly exaggerated 
our vdenel enna. While above all others I thee regard, and while love is 
spontaneously imprinted in our hearts, let it have its unbounded course. Loving 
friend, I was more than a little gratified that thou wrote to thy mistress, which was 

thy duty, for she has been thy peculiar friend, and gave thee competent admoni- 
tion. Sbe is a faithful monitor, and a well-wisher to thine everlasting welfare. I 
was absolutely grieved when I heard of thee not being well, and completely fretted 
that [ was aloof, and could not sympathise with thine inconsolitary moments. I 
candidly hope thy cough is better, and I earnestly desire that our absence may be 
immediately transformed into lasting presence, that we may enjoy our fond hopes 
and loving embraces. My dear, the last Sunday thet I was at Bevington, I parted 
with thee about four o'clock; and I stopped in the market-place looking at the 
soldiers parading, and harkening the band playing till about six o’clock; then I 
roceeded on my nightly excursion. I called at the public-house, and was spout- 
ing a little of my romantic nonsense, and I instantly received a blow from a 
son in the adjoining company. I never retaliated, which was very surprising, but 
awisely omission, I should not have troubled thee with this tedious explanation 
hadst thou not been preposterously informed about the subject. Thy ingrateful re- 
lations can’t help telling thee of my vain actions, which is said purposely to abol- 
ishour acquaintance. But we are so accustomed to their insinuating persuasions 
and ambi-dexterous tales, that renders them unlikely to execate their wilful de- 
signs. Our loves are too inflexible than to be separated by a set of contemptuous 
oats. My dearest Dear, at this present time I wish I had thee dangling between 
wy arms. I would give that sweet mouth ten thousand kisses, for 1 prefer thy 
well-composed structure above all other secular beauties. Loving P., I will pos- 
itively come to fetch thee at the respective period, when we can have a consolable 
and delightful journey homewards, re-animate our fond and innocent delights, sa- 
lute at oamen and every kiss will sweeten our progressive paths; they will add 
delightfully to our warm affections, and invigorate us to perform our journey with 
the greatest facility. I thank thee for sending thy complimental love to me, which 
I conclude with ten thousand times ten thousand respects. I remain thine ever 
faithful and constant lover, “ee. * 
Surely S$ G. deserves the hearty thanks of all who have any taste for 
the humorous, if only for that one phrase of ‘* complimental Jove !/” 

Here, at a later page, is a picture no Jess familiar to the eyes of 
the dweller in towns—and even to the dweller in those trimmed, trained 
counties where betwixt villa and villa, large farm and large farm, 
oddity secular or originality spiritual can find no niche to creep into. 
Mr. Howitt has a keen eye for the picturesque of Dissent ;—which grim 
and coarse and strange as it may seem to Collegiate, Cathedral, and 

Academical people, has a picturesque and a poetry of its own well worth 
studying :— 
“ Bryonites and Thornites 
“T have been much struck, as every stranger must be who traverses that singu 
lar cownty, with the religious people of Cornwall. John Wesley laboured hard 
and zealously amongst its swarining, and then half-wild, population. He was 
rudely treated by them on many occasions ; but st length he succeeded in gaining 
an ascendancy over them, and civilised and christianised a vast number of them. 
Nothing is more striking in that populous county of mines, than the still abounding 
number of Methodists. Where there is no church there is sure to be a Methodist 
chapel; and where there is achurch there is a chapel twice as big. If you chance 
to be crossing one of their grey moors iu an evening, amongst the cottages so nu- 
merously scattered over them, you are continually coming to one in which a pray- 
er meeting is holding; and itis curious to pause and peep in at the little window, 
and see the hut so jammed full of people that it seems ready to burst. There is 
the fire, and the old dresser, and shelves, with its rows of plates shining in the fire 
light, and all the rest is one mass of bowed heads, while some one is pouring forth 
a most zealous supplication, responded to by exclamations and groans as zealous. 
On most occasions you may hear language an metaphoric illustrations, which no- 
thing but the mother soil and pure growth of the district and people could give 
birth to. ‘Brother!’ exclaimed one of these rude miners, as I stopped a moment 
in passing such a hat; ‘brother, how excellent a thing is prayer! How otten 
have we kneeled down with hearis as hard as the bricks under our knees, end 
spirits as dry as the dust in the chinks between them, and presently we have risen 
up half way in the Lord!’ 
“T was lying one Sunday on the top of an old stone wall, near Boscastle, protec 
ting myself from the sun, paay with my umbrella, and partly by the shade of a 
small tree—which, by a rare chance, happened to be growing on that treeless coast 
—when tw» young men passed me, ani gave me apassing salutation. [ looked at 
them, and made myself certain that they were Ranters, or Primitive Methodists, 
as they are called in the midland counties. They had on blue coats without collars, 
and broad-brimmed hats, having a certain resemblance to the Quaker costume, but 
yet never to be mistaken for the Quaker costume. As the female Methodist dres- 
ses much like a female Friend, yet, by a knowing eye, can never be confounded 
with the female Friend—the colours and materials of her dress, as well as some 
particular cross-plaits in the crown of her oonnet, betraying the difference. Wish- 
ing to learn something of the numbers of the Primitive Methodists down there, I 
quickly got up and followed them. I soon found that they were Methodists, and 
pe preach in two villages not far off; but when I ao es them if they were 
rimitive Methodists, they said—‘ Primitive Methodists, sir, what are Primitive 
Methodists ?’—‘ Oh, Ranters, I mean—we call them Ranters.’—‘ Ramters, sir; 
what are Ranters ?’—* What, don’t you know what Ranters are 7”—‘ No, sir,.— 
‘Then what do you call yourselves ?’—‘ Oh, we are Bryonites, sir,’—‘ And what 
are Bryonites?” In what do you differ from the Wesleyan Methodists ?—‘ Ob, 
we don’t differ at all, sir; we are all one, sir’—‘ Then why do you differ ?)— 
‘Why, Mr. Bryon did not exactly agree with the Conferrence, and so he left the 
old connexion ; and so we followed Ne. Bryon.’—A littie farther on, [ saw a great 
number of people pouring out of a chapel; and I stopped, and addressing a little 
knot of them, said—— Well, I suppose you are Bryonites?’—‘ No, sir, we are 
Thurnites.’ (Thornites).—' Ob, and pray what are Thornites? In what do you 
differ from the Bryonites ?7”’—‘ Oh we don’t differ at all, sir, we are ail one, sir.’— 
Then I again asked—* Why do you differ ?’—‘ Oh, Mr. Thurn left Mr. Bryon, and 
so We followed Mr. Thurn.’ ‘ ally! that was it? I suppose you rad your Bi- 
wot ‘Yes, sir! oh, yes, sir!’ ‘Well, there is one tenet that | wonder that you 
save not happened to meet with.’ ‘What is that; sir?’ ‘Why, ‘Some are for 
‘acl, and some for Apollos, and some for Cephas, but I am for Jesus Christ.’ You 
seem to be following after your preachers and not after principles.’ ‘Oh, very 
good, sir—all ve d, sir.’ And soI left these very acquiescing Thornites, 
wondering what John Wesley would have made of them.”’ 
ere, to change “the spirit of the dream,” is a June melody so musical that we 
Must give it, even at the risk of its being a reprint. 


Spring Flowers. 
But, oh, ye spring flowers! oh, ye early friends! 
Where are ye, one and all ? 
The sun still shines, and summer rain descends, 
They call forth flowers, but ’tis not ye they call. 
On the mountains, 
By the fountains, 
Tn the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
But the spring-flowers where are they? 


Then, oh, ye spring-flowers! ob, ye early friends ! 
Where are ye? I would know 
When the sun shines, when summer rain descends, 
Why still blow flowers, but ‘tis not ye that blo. ? 
Onthe mouutains, 
By the fountains, 
In the weelhtad dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
But the spring-flowers, where are they ? 


Oh then, ye spring-flowers! oh, ye early friends ' 
Are ye together gone 
Up with the soal of nature that ascends, 
O’er the mountains, 
O’'er the fountains, 
O'er the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
On heaven's highlands, far away ! 


Hotter and hotter glows the summer sun, 
Bat you it cannot wake, 
Myriads of flowers, like armies marching on, 
Blaze ou the hills, and glitter in the brake 
On the mountains, 
Round the fountains, 
In the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, ever springing, 
But the spring-flowers, where are they ? 


Oh! no more! oh, never, never more ! 
Shall friend, or flower return, 
Till deadly Winter, old and cold, and frore, 
Has laid all nature lifeless in his urn. 
O’er the mountains 
And the fountains, 
Through the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Death aud winter, dread companions, 
Have pursued their destined way. 


Then oh, ye spring-flowers ! oh, ye early friends! 
Dead, buried, one and all ; 
When the sun shines, and summer rain descends, 
And call forth flowers, ’tis ye that they shall call. 
On the mountains, 
By the fountains, 
In the woodlands, dim and grey, 
Flowers are springing, souls are singing, 
On heaven’s hills, and ye are they! 
We must lastly show a forest picture, introduced in Mr. Howitt's 
chapter on the present month—August. 


“There is a piece of scenery about eight miles from Nottingham. which very 
likely has attracted very litle of the attention of the inhabitants of that great stock- 
ing-weaving and Jace-weaving place, but which is to me very delightful. Ento- 
mologists ofien visit it in the surmmer, for it abounds in a variety of curious and 
splendid insects ; but otherwise you se!dom encounter anything there, except it be 
a person from the adjacent farms, or the neighbouring village of Oxton. But I 
have traversed it summer after summer, and always with renewed pleasure. It is 
aremnant of the fine old forest of Sherwcod, denuded, it is true, ofits grand old 
oaks, but still studded with furze-bushes, carpeted with most elastic turf, and in- 
habited by a host of the wild denizens of nature. You first become aware of i:s 
picturesque beauty by finding yourself at a little bridge, beneath which a mostclear 
and swift trout-stream runs; and, arrested by that charming object, you look 
around and onward, and discover a long valley, all filled with wild sedges, and 
showing afar off the glaucing light of waters that tempt you to visitthem. Below 
you the stream widens into a little lake, with au island in the centre, where you see 
the water-hens swimming about and enjoying’ themselves; and all! about the mar- 
gin of the water, the tall, hassocky sedge stands in such shaggy and isolated mas- 
sesas Bewick delightedtodraw. It is exactly the sortof scenery that he gloried 
in, and depicted over and over in the haunts of his water-birds and always with 
new traits. Lower down, the prospect is bounded by woods and copses ; but 
upward, the valley stretches most invitingly-—on the lett bounded by green fields, 
on the rightby heathy hills and true moorland grace. When [ last traversed this 
scene, it was in the middle of May. It was inthe company of an old friend, who 
was as much a child about out-of-doors delights as myself. No sooner had we 
eee off the highway than we set foot on the heath, and were surrounded by 
sights of beauty, smells of wild fragrance, and sounds of water running and even 
roaring amongst the wild sedges of the morass. Here, close to the stream, ‘was a 
shepherd's hovel, erected of heath and turf, and provided with a seat, where the 
summer sheep-washers took their meals. We entered and sate down, having 
around us only the heathy hills, the sound of thuse hurrying waters, and, at some 
little distance, two little girls, who watched the gate through which we passed to 
this moorland—two little rustic creatures, who there wait all day long, and all sum- 
mer long, to act the janitors to all passengers, whether mounted or not, and are re- 
warded with a few halfpence by the more liberal, and amuse themselves during 
the intervals of busivess with all sorts of childish contrivances. Scarcely were we 
seated in our pleasant hut, when there came birds of various kinds—yellow ham- 
mers, gorse-linnets, with their rosy-breasts, p:ed wagtails, and gracetul wageetle, 
winchats of the richest colours, titilarks,and wheatears,—all come to drink and cool 
themselves. It was beautiful to see them in their happy freedom, believing them- 





elves unobserved by man. Into the transparent waters they waded upto the ver: 

nécks, twittering, and even singing in their delight ; and some stood perfectly still, 
erijoying the cool liquid as it streamed through their feathers, and others dipped 
and fluttered it over their bodies, and made a ruffling and a scuffling in the brook 
that was truly delightful to see. As these flew away, others were continual! 

coming and taking their places. It was evidently a fashionable bathing-place wit 

them, end that obviously because the stream here was shallow, running over the 
clear, bright gravel most temptingly and accommodatingly. It was a peep into the 
life of these lowly but lovely creatures which is rarely attained, and for the rare- 
ness of which we have to thank oar tyranny. The happy creatures seldom stayed 
long ; the sense of duty lay even uponthem. They had their household cares and 
their young families in the bushes and amidst the neeey Tree of the moorland. 
We went on, and the next moment came upon the banks of a sunny mere, out of 
which the wild-fowl rose in numbers, and flew round and round, and then off to 
more distant waters ; and when they were gone, we perccived little voices, which 
had been drowned in their louder ones. These were the cries of large flocks of 
ducklings, young teal, coots, &c., which they had left, and which went sailing to and 
fro amongst the tall pillars of sedge, and, ever and anon, emerging from beneath 
their drooping masses of leaves, with open beaks, in pursuit of flies, with an active 
eagerness that made them proof tofear. It was beautifultoseethem. Then came 
the cuckoo, flying past with its cowering motion, and leaden-hued plumage, and that 
quaint guttural note of which naturalists seem to have taken no notice,and which lis- 
teners are in general too distant to hear, catching only its more common monotone, 
whence it derivesits name. We plunged into the very midst of that mass of jungle 
as it may properly be termed, stepping from pillar to pillar of sedge ; for this sin- 
= plant grows up in selid masses of two or three feet high, whence its long, 
asrd, grassy leaves hang all round, and overshadow the deptis of the bog balow. 
From crown to crown of these we went, enlightening each other on the wonderful 
use these stepping-stones of sedge must have been to our ancestors, in the old, far- 
off, uncultivated days ofthe country. Without them, indeed, many parts of forests 
would have beenimpassable. From crown to crown we went, now making a false 
step, and plunging with cries and laughter into the stream below ; now scaring the 


pheasant from her retreat ; and now startling the trout, as we came suddenly on a 
bend of che brook that wound throughthem, But we could not discover What we 
* * 


sought most earnestly—the nests of snipes which are said to be found here. 
We made our way out of the bogs to the solid ground, and thence to the hills ; and 
there the scene which now presented itself was like what we may suppose in some 
enchanted land. The whole valley and open hills were scattered with heaps of 
the most resplendent gold—in other words, the gorse-bushes were in full bloom, 
and not only filled the air with their rich orange-odour, but every branch was cov- 
ered with a profusion of such large and lustrous blossoms, as those who see the 
furzeonly in dusty lanes have no conception of. In the larch-wood, on the opposite 
side of the valley, we could see all the openings and ridings filled with this vege- 
table glory, just as if it were a fairy-land itself, and all its green avenues were 
paths of woven gold. To talk of sucha thing gives no adequate idea of its beauty. 
‘To contemplate this scene, we threw ourselves down in a little glen on the turf, 
and lay ond looked on the rich expanse.” 

, We need not go further to satisfy the reader that this “ Y ear-Book” 
18 richly, poetically, picturesquely various. We cannot doubt its hav- 
ing & welcome as wide as its range of contents ; and as cordial as the 
love of man and of nature which every line of it breathes.—Atheneum. 





RAE'S EXPEDITION TO THE SHORES OF THE ARCTIC SEA, 
tn 1846, anv 1847. 

Notwithstanding the various expeditions for Arctic discovery un- 
dertaken of late years, a large portion of the Continent of North Amer- 
ica remained unexamined. The furthest point surveyed by the Fury 
and Hecla was to about 854 degrees of West longitude and 70 degrees 
of North latitude, The survey of Sir John Ross, in the neighbourhood 
of Boothia Felix, reached no further Eastward than the 91st or 92d de- 
gree of West longitude in about the 70th degree of latitude; leaving 
unknown the six intervening degrees of longitude snd the three-and-a- 
half degrees of latitude between the Repulse Bay of Middleton, the 
Lord Mayor's Bay of Rosg, and the strait of the Fury and Hecla, To 
explore this region was the object of Mr. Rae’s expedition, s0 as to 
complete the idea of the continent coast formation from Cape Farewell 
in Greenland to Behring’s Straits. . 

To carry this purpose into execution, he was provided with two sea- 
boats and a picked crew. He carried as much provision as could be 
stowed, but he was toderive his main subsistence from what he could 
procure in the desolate regions he was about to enter. He was directed 
to proceed from Fort Churchill in Hudson’s Bay to the “ scene” of his 
future labours; the choice of getting there being left to himself. Mr. 
Rae was desirous to avoid the sea voyage round Melville’s Peninsula, 








to the Strait of the Fury and Hec/a ; aad, falling in with some Esqui- 





pees at the bead of Repulse Bay, he learned from them that the un- 
nown portion he was to explore took (as had been su 

form of a bay, and that its waters could 5 reached by a pie ged 
streams and lakes, leaving little more than five miles to passover. Mr. 
Rae immediately determined upon his plan ; which was to leave one of 
the boats behind with its crew, and to convey the other across the isth- 
mus, hauling it over the land when waterfailed. This was successfully 
accomplished, in spite of river obstacles requiring portage, and the 
ru nature of the ground where the water ceased altogether; but 
the ice rendered it impracticable to survey the coast of the great bay he 

had reached—which the natives call Akkoolee, but which Mr. Rae 

named Committee Bay in compliment to the Company. The party 
therefore returned to head-quarters ; and a spot having been selected 

for a winter residence, they set about building a house and outhouses, 

gathering fuel, and laying in a store of provisions from the produce of 
the net and the gun. Assoon as it was practicable in the spring, Mr. 

Rae set out on a Jand exploration, with Esquimaux dog-sledges and 

Indian guides. He first surveyed the Westerly side of the Akkoolee 

till he reached the Lord Mayor's Bay of Ross ; and then returning to 

Fort Hope to recruit, he started again to explore the Eastern coast, 

which he all but accomplished. When he arrived within thirty or forty 
miles of the strait of the Fury and Hecla, provisions fell short, and he 
could only advance in the onward direction halfa night’s journey,—for 
he travelled by night, to avoid the inconvenience of the day sun upon 
the snow. 

“ Leaving one of the men, I set out with the other at half-past nine P.m., the snow 
falling fast ; and although we had little or nothing to carry, the travelling was ve 
fatiguing as we crossed Baker Bay, (sonamed in memory of a much valued friend, 
at the orth side of which we arrived after a walk of four miles. It now snow 
so thick that we could not see further than fifty yards round us; and we were 
consequently obliged to follow the windings of the shore, which, when we bad 
traced it six miles oe Baker Bay, turned sharp to the Eastward; but the 
weather continuing thick, I could not see how far it preserved this trending. After 
waiting here nearly an hour, the sky cleared up for afew minutes at four A.M, 
which enabled me to discover that we were on the South shore of a considerable 
bay, _ I could also obtain a distinct view of the coast line for nearly twelve miles 
beyond it- 

“To the most distant visible point (latitude 69° 42’ N., longitude 85° 8’ West) 
I gave the name of Cape Ellice, after Edward Ellice, Esq., M.P., one of the di- 
rectors of the Company: the bay to the Northward, and the headland on which 
we stood, were respectively named alter the distinguished navigators Sir Edward 
Parry and Captain Crozier. 

“Finding it hopeless to attempt reaching the straits of the Fury and Heela, 
from which Cape Ellice could not be more than ten miles distant, we took 
sion of our discoveries with the usual formalities, and retraced our steps, arriving 
at our encampment of the previous day at half-past eight a.m. 

The return to Fort Hope was distinguished by hardships, toils, and 
short commons, that would have been death to less hardy and accus- 
tomed explorers. From their wintering station the return to Fort 
Churchill was a coasting voyage, with perilfrom ice and water, but 
only things of course to the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The indifference arising from habitual danger and privation, coupled 
as is often the case in men of action, with a plain brief style, diminishes 
to common readers the real merit of the explorers, and the sense of the 
risks they run, the hardships they endured, and the difficulties they 
overcame It was suspected they might have to winter ; and it was 
known that fuel would be a great want, from the scarcity of wood. 
Oil therefore was sought, and bought from the Esquimaux ; while alco- 
hol was carried with them asa last resource. Yet, in spite of all exer- 
tions in collecting heather, drift-wood, and oil, fire was only used for 
the purposes of cooking, and thatat last but oncea day. In the deep 
winter they had to take their clothes to bed todry them; as the winter 
was passing away and fuel getting still scarcer, hey took snow in blad- 
ders to bed, inorder to melt it by the warmth of their bodies. Yet 
amid cold, darkness, and short commons, they not only bore up, but 
were cheerful and even gay ; to be frozen in bed be‘ng, by some pecu- 
liarity of Arctic humour, considered a joke. These are some samples 
of comfort at Fort Hope. 

“The thermometer in-doors varied from 29° to 40° below the freezing-point ; 
which would not have been unpleasant where there was a fire to warm the wor 
aud feet, or even room to move about; but where there was neither the one nor the 
other, some few degrees more heat would have been preferable. 

“ As wecould not go for water we were forced to thaw snow, and take only one 
meal eachday. My waistcoat after a week’s wearing became so stiff from the con- 
densation and freezing of my breath upon it, that I had much trouble to get it but- 
toned. . = “ 

“One cause of discomfort to me was the great quantity of tobacco smoke in our 
low and confined house; it being sometimes so thick that no object could be seen 
at a couple of yards’ distance. The whole party, with the exception of myself, were 
most inveterate emiokers: i 1 it was impossible to be awake for ten minutes 














during the night without hearing the sound of the flint and steel striking a light. 
Of course I might t@ a great extent have put a stop to this; but the poor fellows 
appeared to receive so inuch comfort from the use of the pipe, that it would have 
beeu cruelty to doso for the sake of saving myself a trifling inconvenience. * * 
“On the 7th (February) a man named ‘Ak kee-ov-lik, who had promised as four 
seal-skins of oil, arrived and said that he could only let us have one, because the 
bears had broken into his ‘cache’ and devoured nearly all its contents. This sto 
I did not believe at the time, and I afterwards found out that it was false. I felt ‘a 
good deal annoyed at the man’s not keeping his promise, because we had depend. 
ed much upon this supply for fuel and light. To save the former, we had during 
part of last month taken only one meal a day, and discontinued the comfort of a cup 
of tea with our evening repast. Of oil our stock was so small that we had been 
forced to keep early and late hours—namely, lying occasionally fourteen hours in 
bed, as we found that to sit up in a house in whisk the temperature was some de- 
grees below zero, without either light or fire, was not very pleasant. Fortunately 
we all enjoyed excellent health ; and our few discomforts, instead of causing dis- 
content, furnished us with subjects of merriment. For instance, Hutchison about 
this time had his knee frozen in bed; and I believe the poor fellow (who, by-the-by, 
was the softest of the party) was afterwards very sorry for letting it be known, as 
he got so heartily laughed at for his effeminacy.”’ 

This volume, like the Cumming’s Sporting Adventures in South Africa, 
strongly impresses the fact of what men with good constitutions may be 
trained to, an‘ enables us to realize the alleged effects of Spartan habits 
and ancient military discipline. Had men unaccustomed to work and 
privation been subjected to the commen exposure of everyday travel 
in these regions, they would have died from the effects, if not immedi- 
ately. The most expert forager, the best sportsman, the hardiest la- 
bourer of Europe, left to himself in the most favourable parts of these 
Arctic countries, would be starved by hunger or destroyed by coldina 
very short time. Mr. Rae and his followers rubbed on, and really 
with comfort such as the case admitted. At certain times lifeis pretty 
teeming in thosedreary wastes. Deer, wild-fowl, fish, seals, and occa- 
sionally a bear, can be obtained by those who have skill and endurance 
and the forethought to store provisions in the brief season of comparative 
plenty, Terrible as is the cold even in the nights of spring or latesum- 
mer, a snow-house, rapidly run up, makes the wanderer snug and com - 
fortable. Even in the depth of winter, the native to the manner born, and, 
no doubt, the European if he does not lose his head as wellas his way, 
can manage tolerably. 


© On the 18th (January) Ouligbuck had gone out to hunt, and did not return till 
the 25th, after I had given up all hopes of ever seeing him. again in life. It ap- 
peared that he had visited the oe at Christie Lake, for the purpose of 
speaking to them about not ao ept their promise regarding some off chat they 
said they would bring to us, and which they had Omitted to do. He had been 
caught by the storm of the 18th before he reached his friends, and was obliged to 
build a snow hut, in which he passed the night comfortably enough. Oa the fol 
lowing morning, when it cleared up a little, found that he was not more than 
two hundred yards from his destination, which the thickness of the weather on the 
previous day had prevented him from seeing.” 


On their journies, the snow-house was the regular thing, as much 
80 as a tent to soldiers; amd it was followed by such a meal as they had 
the means for. 


“ Our usual mode of preparing lodgings for the night was as fullows. As soon 
as We had selected a spot for our snow-house, our Esquimaux, assisted by one or 
more of the men, commenced cutting out blocks of snow. Whena sufficient 
number of these had been raised, the builder commenced his work, his assistants 
supplying him with the material. A good roomy dwelling was thus raised iu an 
hour, if the snow was in a good state for building. Whilst our principal mason 
was thus occupied, another of the party was busy erecting a kitchen; whieh, al- 
though our cooking was none of the most delicate or extensive, was still a neces- 
sary addition to our establishment, had it beeu only to thaw snow. — As 8000 as the 
snow hut was completed, our sledges were unloaded, and everything eatable (in- 
cluding parchmen:-skin and moose-skin shoes, which had now become favourite 
articles with the dogs) taken inside. Our bed was next made, and by the time the 
snow was thawed or the water boiled, as the case might be, we were all ready for 
supper. When we used alcoliol for fuel. as we usually did in stormy weather, no 
kitchen was required. . 

* + = 

“ We had not advanced many miles farther when some deer were noticed at no 
great distance, feedingon the banks of astream. Being desirous of procuring some 
venison if possible, I sent Corrigal (who with other good qualities was a very fair 
shot) after them, and he was fortunate enough to shoot a fine buck ; but the buck, 
though wounded, could still run too fast to be overtaken; and the sportsman was 
just about to give up the chase when [ joined him, and we continued the pursuit 
together. The deer, having gota considerable way in advance, had lein down, but 
rose up before we could get within good shooting distance, and was ing off at 
a great pace, when, by way of giving him a parting salute, | fired, and very luckily 
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sent a ball through his head, which dropped him. His horns were already about 
2 foot long, and the venison was ia fine order for the season of the year. 

~ | immediately returned to the men, who had been busily employed collecting 
fael, of which great quantities grew along the borders of the creek, and sent two of 
them to assist in skinning and cutting up the deer, whlist I and the other ten con- 
tinued to gather heather, as we now anticipated great doings in the kitchen. We 
ay the greater part of our venison ‘en cache,’ but kept the head, blood, leg. 

&c. for present use ; and being determined to lose nothing, the stomach was 

jally cleaned by rubbing it with snow, and then cut up and builed ; which 

made a very pleasant soup, there being enough of the vegetable contents of 

the paunch to give ita fine green colour,—although I must confess that, tomy 

vaste, this did not add tothe flavour. Having discussed this mess, a second ket- 

dlefal was prepared, composed of the blood, brains, and some scraps of the meat, 
which completed our supper. . 

“Ih is well known that both Esquimaux and Indians are very fund of the con- 
tents of the paunch of the rein-deer, particularly in the spring, when the vegetable 
substances on which the animal feeds are said to be sweeter tasted. I have often 
seen our hunter, Nibitabo, when he had shot adeer, cut open the stomach, and 
sap the contents with as much relish as a Londoni aderman woulda plate of 
vurt .-.oup”’ 

To manage to live in this way, a knowledge of the habits of animals 
is required; and some of the most generally interesting bits in the 
solume are those which relate to natural history. Here is a beaten 
wolf. 

° «There were two wolves wounded by Ouligbuck’s gun last night, one of which 
be cnughtbefore breakfast. 1 went with hirn after the cther in the forenoon, and 

sight of him about three miles from the house. Although his shoulder was 
Gane, he gave us a long race before we ran him down; but at last we saw 
shat he had begun to eat snow, a sure sign that he was getting fagged. When I 
came up with him, so tired was he that I was ubliged to drive him on with the butt 
ef my gun, in order to get hin nearer home before knocking him on the head. At 
lust we were unable to make hizn move on by any means we could employ. Fe- 
roeity and cowardice often if not always go together. How different was the be 
haviour of this savage brute from that of the usually timid deer under similar cir- 
eamstances! The wolf crouched down and would not even look at us, pull him 
about and use him as we might ; whereas I never saw a deer that did not attempt 
wo defend itself when brought to bay, however severely wounded it might be.” 

The owl in these regions does not display his proverbial wisdom. 

* An excellent plan of shooting these birds, and one that I have often success- 
fally practised, is to roll up a bit of furor cloth about the shape and sizeof a mouse, 
and drag it after you with a line twenty yards long. The ow! will soon perceive 
the decoy, although half a mile distant; and after moving his head backwards and 
forwards as if to make sure of his oljject, he takes wing, and making a short sweep 
ig the rear of his intended prey, pounces upon and seizes it in his claws, affordin 
the sportsman a fine ge of knocking him down. I have sometimes smleead 
my aim, leaving the ow! to fly away with the false mouse (which the sudden jerk 
had torn from the line) in his claws. The Indians, taking advautage of this bird’s 
propensity to alight on elevated spots, set up pieres of wood in the plains or marsh- 
es with a trap fastened to the top. In this way I have known as many as fifty 
killed in the early part of winter by one Indian. The owl is very daring when 

y- Iremember seeing one of these powerful birds fix its claws in a lapdog 
when a few yards distant from the owner, and only let go his gripe after a gun was 
fired. The poor little dog died ofits wounds in a few days.” 

These extracts will give an idea of the manner of the volume; which 
is plain and brief, deriving its interest from the narrative of the ex- 
plorations, the nature of the adventures, and the freshness of the field, 
yather than anything remarkable in the style of narration.— Spectator 

Proposep Monument To THE Late Duke or CamBRIDGE.—A pub- 
lic meeting was held at the Mansion House, London, on Tuesday, Aug- 
ast 6. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayorinthechair. For the purpose 
of considering the best measures for carrying out the resolutions of the 
Committee for Erecting to the Memory of His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Cambridge a Monument commensurate with his exemplary vir- 
tues, and in remembrance of the munificence, untiring exertions, and 
anwonted self-denial of that good Prince in the cause of the public 
charities of the United-Kingdom. It was proposed by the Right Hon. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., seconded by Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
M.Y., and resolved, That this Meeting deeply deplores the demise of 
His late Royal Highness the good Duke of Cambridge, a loss which must 
be felt as irreparable by the benevolent world; that among the many 
rare and noble virtues which distinguished that illustrious personage, 
the benignity of his disposition and affability of manner were strikingly 
conspicuous, endearing him to al! who had the honour to approach hiun ; 
that his conduct was equally characterized by the dignity of a Prince 
and the unaffected humility of a Christian; whilst his whole life and 
fortune were devoted to the protection and affectionate care of the sick 
and the afflicted, more especially in instituting and upholding the varied 
and numberless charities of this metropolis. Anxious to pay a tribute 
due to great moral worth, this Meeting resolves on raising some per- 
manent monument to the memory of the ‘‘good Duke of ambridge,” 
which, whilst it becomes a record of public sorrow at his death, of ad- 
miration and gratitude for his self-sacrifices in the cause of charity, 
shall serve as a guide and example to all who wish to become the bene- 
factors of mankind. 

It was also proposed by the Most Hom, the Marquis of Granby, 
M.P., and seconded by the Right Hon. the Earl of Talbot, and resolved, 
That, whilst the present endeavour to do justice to the memory of the 
Prince properly originated with those charitable institutions immedi- 
ately benefited by His Royal Highness’ liberality, the national feeling 
demands a participation in the honour of perpetuating so princely an 
example of Uhristian beneficence; lt is, therefore, resolved, that a gen- 
eral subscription list be now opened to procure funds necessary to erect 
the Monument referred to; that the London bankers be requested to 
receive, and the Secretaries of the metropolitan charities to collect 
subscriptions; and that the following gentlemen be invited to become 
Treasurers—J. Labouchere, Esq.; B Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P.; 
Samuel Gurney, Esq.; John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P.; and further, that 
a General Committee of Management be now formed, consisting of the 
‘Provisional Committee, and such gentlemen present, and others as may 
be willing to aid by their personal co-operation. 

It was further resolved, That measures be taken to convene a public 
meeting, similar to the present, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s; that 
His Royal Highness the Prince Albert be respectfully requested to 
— on the occasion; and that a deputation do wait on His Royal 

ighness to solicit that honour. ; 





TWO MODES OF REPORTING. 


The following extract from Punch will bear a more general applica- 
tion than might be apparent at first sight. 
NON-OFFICIAL REPORT. OFFICIAL REPORT. 
Prightful Collision on the Slap-Dash Temporary Stdppage of a Train on 
Railway. the Slap- ash Railwa Y. 
Yesterday evening at ten o'clock, just Yesterday evening, while the up-train 
asthe up-train entered the Great Hearse was going through the Great Hearse 
Tunnel, being three quarters of an hour Tunnel with its usual punctuality, the 
its time, a luggage train, which regular luggage train, which was pro- 
was an hour and a half before its time, ceeding at itscustomary moderate speed, 
was vainly trying to make its way out of met with a slight check, which some- 
the Tunnel, with an old worn-outengine, what retarded its progress through the 
that was on its Way to the terminus, to Tunnel, and slightly interfered with the 
be broken up in the foundry. The re- admirable routine of traffic on this well- 
salt was, that the tender of the passen- managed line of railway. In conse- 
gertrain was driven with fearful force quence of this trifling deviation from the 
on tothe last of the lu trucks,seve- ordinary course, the tip of the tender 
ral of which were immediately smashed touched: the outer edge of the last lug. 
to pieces. The hot water from the boil- gage van, which led to a slight vibration 
er was scattered in all diections, fear- that caused a partial spilling of the 1i- 
fally scalding the engine driver and quid, and the engineer and stoker sat 
caer, while the carriages were driven for an instant with their feet in warm 
together with a fearful crash, the hor- water, while their hands were also 
zors of which were increased by the washed init. As is usual with women 
frightful screamsof the passengers. The and children, when taken by surprise, a 
most alarming confusion prevailed, for few female or infantine exclamations 
the darkness was intense, and aftera were immediately yttered. Everything 
of abcut five hours, afresh engine that could be done by the Company was 
was brought to extricate the alarmed, immediately done, and we must add 
agnated, and wounded sufferers from that we could see no reason for alarm: 
their horrible position. The amount of and after a pause, the assistance of a 
injury experienced by the passengers fresh engine was procured, to continue 
eannot be as yet correctly ascertained, the progress of the train on its merry 
bat there is too much reason to believe, jaunt to the Metropolis. We have not 
from the appearance of many who were heard whether any harm has been dove 
brought bleeding and mangled into the to any of the passengers, but a few 
station, that there will be several most scratches, and a bruise here and there 
serious, and a few fatal results to this will, no doubt, be the extent of the inju. 


mest unwarrantable accident. ry arising from this trifling contretemps 





An ApprEaL in THE Lorps—SLIGHTLY COLOUR ep.—Wandering 
xbout the vicinage, endeavouring to kill time, your Correspondent 
strayed into the House of Lords, the gorgeous vault of which chamber 
was at that moment reéchoing to the brazen-throated twang of a Cale- 
donian lawyer, who had arrived at the 999th of 20,014 reasons why his 
client, Alister M’Alister, was the most exemplary of Scotchmen, and 
why M’Bawbie M’Grab, his opponent, was exactly the reverse. This 
was a Scotch appeal case, the thrilling public interest of which was 


testified to by the presence of about nine individuals, including two 
ladies’ maids, [who mistook it for the divorce business that came on in 
the evening,) two policemen, two reporters, one bishop, Lord Brougham, 
and your Contributor. Brougham presided in solitary solemnity ; and 
entertained himself with looking daggers at the prelate, reading The 
Times, and pitching into the advocate for being impertinent, which he 
could help, as well as being a bore, which he couldn't. The learned Pict 
had, times without number, thumped the bar and called mankind, from 
the uttermost ends of the earth, to bear witness to his sincerity while he 
declared his conviction that the moon wasn’t made of green cheese, 
that two and two did make four, that black was by no means the colour 
usually found in snowballs, and other startling and unique singulari- 
ties of the same kind, and equally relevant to the business in hand. 
Brougham shuffied and fidgetted under this infliction for a long time, giv- 
ing sundry snorts and grunts of weariness and impatience, which were 
utterly lost on the forensic Highlander, who kept prosing away, like a 
Cameronian Poundtext, proving the indisputable and establishing 
what there was no question about, over and over again. 

At last Lord Harry, dashing into the midst of Mr. Robertson’s plati- 
tudes, cried aloud that he had heard enough, that he had made up his 
mind, and would ‘decide there and then. ‘ Decide,” exclaimed the elec- 
trified Sawney, ‘‘ your lairdship canna mean it ?” But his lordship did 
mean it, and so he repeated. At it again went Robertson, telling the 
noble Rhadamanthus to beware of rash judgments, to take time, and 
not to dismiss summarily what it had occasione| an assiduous Edin- 
burgh gentleman of the long robe a world of pains to master. It was 
now Harry’s turn to flareup. Darting at the culprit a look calculated 
to render that individual perfectly indifferent to future fluctuations in 
the sulphur market, he was about to rain upon him a Niagara of brim- 
stone vituperation ; but suddenly concentrating his malice into one glob- 
ule of corrosive bitterness, he called him—what do you think ?—a 
Scotchman! Et tu Bruté’ Brougham thrusting the national thistle 
down a Norman’s oatmeal cesophagus? Evenso. ‘ Never in the whole 
course of my life,” said the ex-Chancellor, ‘did I witness or hear of 
such conduct, nor do I believe that any human being except a Scotch- 
man— a Scotch lawyer—would have attempted it.” ‘* Take your time, 
me laird,” popped in the imperturbable Robertson. ‘I do take my time,” 
vociferated Harry, ‘‘ about everything—full time, plenty of time; but 
your time is ten times the necessary time. I have had seyen times more 
of it than it was called for, and it is to save myself the remaining three 
times that I stopped you; and now tell you that, however such remarks 
may suit Scotch judges, you shall not repeat them to me sitting here in 
the highest court of judicature in the kingdom ;’—saying which he 
austell off to refresh himself in the Peers’ kitchen, or some other 
stomachic Elysium, of which he is the guardian angel, leaving Robert- 
son disconsolate at the annihilation of 87 points in particular, that 
wonldn’t have occupied more than three-quarters of an hour each, 
which he wished to press specially on his lordship.—Corresp.of English 


paper. 





WARWICK ASSIZES, Aveusr 6. 
Burglary at Charlcote, near Stratford-upon-Avon. 


John Henry Bradshaw and John Bevan Evans were indicted fora 
burglary at Charlcote house. 

Mr. Mellor and Sir E. Wilmot conducted the prosecution ; Mr. Bittle- 
ston the defence of Bradshaw, and Mr. O’Brien that of Evans. 

This case excited considerable interest. The prosecutrix is Mrs. Lucy, 
of Charlcote-house, near Stratford-upon-Avon, the present representa- 
tive of the ancient Warwickshire family of thatname. Charlcote-park, 
which adjoing the mansion, is the supposed scene of Shakspeare’s deer- 
stealing exploits ; and Sir Thomas Lucy, the then possessor of the pro- 
perty, by whom the youthful offender was convicted, is perhaps better 
known to the world as the famous Justice Shallow. In the facts of the 
case there wasnothing very remarkable. On the night of the 6th of May 
last Charlcote-house was broken into by means of a hole cut in the west- 
ern door large enough to admit the body of a man, and a considerable 
quantity of ag ee was stolen. In addition to eight purses, containing 
at Jeast l4or 15 sovereigns and many ancient coins, several valuable 
reliques, greatly prized by the family, were taken. They included a 
watch, the gift of Charles II. to Mrs. Lane as an acknowledgment of 
the services of the family in assisting his escape, a ring, the gift of Hen- 
ry VIIL. to his treasurer Ward, and a portrait of the Sir Thomas Lucy, 
already mentioned ; of which the latter alone has been recovered. It 
was found in the possession of Bradshaw when he was taken at Birming- 
ham. Bradshaw isa very notorious fellow. At the time of commit- 





ting this burglary he had but recently broken out of Worcester Gaol, 
whither he had been committed om another charge of burglary ; and in 
making his escape from Worcester Gaol, he maneged to get into the 
governor’s house and abstract a considerable quantity of plate. Heand 
the other prisoner, Evans, had occupied thesame room at Birmingham 
for some weeks befure the night of the robbery at Charlcote-house; and, 
on the day before, were traced in company from Birmingham to War- 
wick, and Barford, whichis only three miles from Charlcote. Very 
early on the following morning they were again seen about five miles 
from Charlcote, on the road towards Warwick, with two carpet-bags in 
their possession. Thence they were traced back to Birmingham, and 
in the room which they occupied were found all the usual implements of 
house-breaking, and some portions of the property which had been mis- 
sed at Charlcote-house. 

The jury found both prisoners Guilty, and, there being a previous con- 
viction against Bradshaw, the learned Judge sentenced Bradshaw to 
15 years, and Evans to 10 years’ transportation. 





THe FemMa.e Bioopnounn.-—Much curiosity has been awakened 
during the last few weeks by the appearance of a strange and foreign- 
looking carriage upon the drive, whose fair inmate, something strange, 
and rather foreign-looking otherwise, has become the universal subject 
of conversation amonst the loitering groups lounging on the very edge 
of the kerb-stone which skirts tho macadamized road. Who is the 
lady? Whatisshe? Where does she come from? and, What does she 
want ? are questions to which none but the initiated can venture a re- 
ply. She is attired in the deepest mourning, and her countenance is 
marked hy an expression of that fierce grief which strikes such a feel- 
ing of anxiety and dismay into the mind of the beholder. Although 
still lovely—for time has dealt so gently with her, that sorrow has 
much to do in order to destroy that beauty which once was the theme 
of admiration and envy throughout the whole of Europe—yet few 
could now trace in the pale and stricken figure which passes slowly be- 
fore us, with head bent low, and eyes gazing on vacancy, the brilliant, 
all-conquering duchess who, but a few years ago, shone forth the guid- 
ing star of every continental court, whose sceptre ruled alike the em- 
pire of beauty, of fashion, and of politics, and who came with honour 
out of the struggle with the great Lieven himself. 

After a four years’ absence from Paris she has returned broken- 
hearted, but upon far other motives than those which guided her on 
her departure; love of power, love of homage, love of admiration. She 
has returned thither, led on by a love of vengeance alone, in search of 
revenge upon the murderers of Lichnowski, whom she is determined to 
pursue with that undying hate of which the middle ages have left us 
such terrible examples. Theculprits were, it is said, eight in number. 
Already have three of them been taken in Germany through the exer- 
tions of this lady, who, scorning the feminine weakness of solitude and 
tears, has set forth upon this dreary pilgrimage. 

Fabulous stories are told, of course, concerning her munificent offers 
of recompense to the agents of police of the different cities, wherein 
she deems that any of the murderers have found refuge. Two of them 
have been already taken here within the last week. They were living 
under assumed names in obscurity as common workmen, earning 
daily pittance; but her long-armed, long-sighted vengeance has reach 
ed them even here; and through her exertions alone have they been 
conveyed beyond the frontier, and delivered up to the Austrian authori- 
ties ; but so long as that dark-blue carriage is seen slowly creeping up 
the Champs Elysees we may be sure some other of the blood-stained 
criminals must be concealed in Paris. For more than three months 
was it beheld creeping along as we now behold it, up and down 
the public promenade of the little town of Toul, where it had been dis- 
covered that the woman who cheered the men on amongst the crowd to 
commit the murder had sought refuge in disguise ; and it was not until 
the very day that the unhappy creature was taken, bound, and hand- 
cuffed between two gendarmes, through the eastern gate of the town, 
that the grand equipage, with its gloomy burden, was seen to hurry as 
fast as four horses could convey it on the road to Paris, still in pursuit 
of that revenge which is not yet completed. : 

They say that our greatest painter is engaged in painting a portrait 
of the unfortunate object of this sombre and fierce attachment, and 
that the favoured few have been admitted to behold it in its unfinished 
state. It ropresents ‘* der hubsch Lichnowski” (as he was called from 
his great personal beauty) in the costume and attitude which he bore 
upon the very morning of his death. His magnificent countenance and 





——— 

splendid figure, attired in the black velvet coat, the cap and tassel, th. 

buckskin breeches and the shining Hessian boots, are all represente 

here to the life, as well as the window and the balcony from whence h 

breathed his last tender farewell, when he descended to the garden in 
ing 


order to ‘‘ chastise the insolent canaille,” armed with his r -whi 
alone. All grow beneath the painter’s hand as he follows the instruc. 
tions of the desolate lady who thus cheats her sorrow for a moment, 
while hugging to her soul the memory of her last and dearest Jove —’ 
Paris Corresp. London paper. ; 

Impupent Rossery in Panis.—A robdery on 4n extensive seq] 
and executed with unexampled audacity and skill, has just occurreg in 
the Hotel Caumont, the property of the Count de Caumont, situate in 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées. The hotel had not, it appears Ao 
occupied for some months, the count residing alternately in the coun. 
try ard in the Faubourg St. Germain, and the countess at Brussels 
The house, with the whole of its valuable furniture, pictures, plete, 
jewelry, &c , was intrusted to the keeping of the porter. It woulday. 
pear that a friend of the Count de Caumont visited him a day or re 
ago, in the Faubourg St. Germain, and in the course of conversation 
happened to remark as extraordinary, that, on passing along the Champs 
Elysées, he observed that the hotel was shut up, and otherwise had the 
appearance of being completely abandoned. The count who had not 
visited his hotel for some weeks, but who believed it to be properly 
taken care of, proceeded at once with his friend to the spot, and founy 
it in the state represented. No answer was made to the repeated sum. 
mons for admittance, and at length the doors had to be broken open 
When last the count visited his hotel it was filled with sumptuous fur. 
niture ; on the present occasion it was not only abandoned, but was 
empty; in fact, thoroughly and completely gutted. Neither the por- 
ter nor any of his family were forthcoming. Application was instantly 
made to M. Carlier, prefect of police. Agents were sent out about the 
neighbourhood to make inquiries. It appears that, during ten or 
twelve days consecutively, the neighbours had observed seven or eight 
wagons, used for removing furniture, before the hotel, and as each was 
filled it quitted the spot. It was stated, on application to the porter’s 
lodge, that the Count de Caumont had given orders for the sale of his 
furniture, as he was about to dispose of his hotel. The furniture was 
transferred to the Place de la Bourse, the most public and thronged 
part of Paris, and there sold by public auction. 

All this was done day after day, and the laden wagons passed through 
the most crowded thoroughfare of the capital, the Champs Elysées, the 
Boulevards, the Rue Vivienne, and, finally, the Place dela Bourse. 
Notonly that, but the furniture was declared to be that of the Count, 
and sold at the mart assuch. As a matter of course, great bargains 
were going, and I have heard o: some articles that cost 25,000f. sold at 
the auction for 5,000f. The more valuable and portable articles, such 
as plate, jewelery, &c. were not exposed for sale atall. Information 
was given by the emballeur that these latter, filling not less than four- 
teen chests, were sentoif ina wagon on the roadtoHavre. The police 
set out in quest of the wagon, but with all their haste they arrived too 
late. The wagon had, indeed, arrived at Havre, but the chests contain- 
ing the valuable articles had been embarked some days before in a 
vessel called Le Nicholas, which had sailed for America. It is neces- 
sary to observe that the purchasers, the auctioneers, the packers, and 
every one else employed all believed the affair to be a bona fide tran- 
saction, and never for a moment had the slightest suspicion of anything 
wrong. How could they? All was transported from the Champs 
Elysees in the middle of the day, through crowded streets, and disposed 
of at a public auction in the most open and fairest manner. You will 
be surprised to learn that the contriver and executor of this daring 
robbery is a young lad not eighteen years of age, the son of the porter 
in question. . 

Some days since he ‘returned home with a placard filled with the 
usual advertisements about the railroad pleasure-trains, and by means 
of which the Paris Cockneys are enabled to take a Sunday-trip to Dun 
kirk, Havre, Dieppe, and catch a glimpse of the sea, all at an unusual- 
ly low price. The father and mother of the lad had never seen the sea 
in their lives. He told them with much tenderness of manner that 
he had contrived to effect some savings out of his weekly wages, small 
as they were, and he was determined to devote them to the amusement 
of his beloved parents. He kissed his mother fervently, and put from 
forty francs to fifty francsin her hand, and entreated her not to neg- 
lect profiting by those cheap and delightful excursions. The poor wo- 
man, rendered happy in the belief of the fondness of her child, ran t 
her husband, and, with tears in her eyes, informed him of what occur- 
red. Ina word, the honest couple agreed to profit by their child’s 








goodness, and, on the following day, (Sunday,) set out with hundreds 
of others for Dunkirk, where they were until a few days ago, still in 
the happy unconsciousness of what had occurred. The young man, 
who, no doubt, must have been leagued with others, set to work at 
once, disposed of the furniture as above-mentioned, left for Havre as 
soon as it was all sold, except the most valuable articles, and finally 
embarked in company with a young woman on board the .Vicolas, bid- 
ding, no doubt, an eternal farewell to La Belle France. To make the 
affair more piquant, it appears that the youthful hero of the adventure 
actually had the audacity to present himself at the count’s residence in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and present him with a huge bouquet of 
flowers, the produce of the garden of the hotel in the Champs Elysees, 
an‘, as he expressed it, “‘a small but innocent emblem of his affection 
for his good and confiding patron.”—Paris Corresp. of The Times 





OurraGe on THE Bairisn Frac.—The English mail packets are 
continually getting into squabbles with the Peninsular authorities 
Perhaps there is little too much hauteur observed on board these pack- 
ets to foreign authorities, and perhaps a consciousness of inferiority on 
the part of the latter induces them to trespass on the indifference and 
contempt with which their pretensions are treated by the former. On the 
25th ult., when the Jéeria mail packet had left Cadiz on her homeward 
voyage, and was steering for Cape St. Vincent, several apparently 
small fishing vessels were steering for the land, when from one of them 
a blank musket cartridge was fired, which went ahead of the Jberia 
The vessel from which it was fired immediately wore roand and fired a 
ball cartridge over the steamer. She had no pendant flying, but just 
as she fired the ball cartridge she ran up a Spanish ensign. She was 
on the starboard of the Iberia, which had, of course, as @ mail ?— 
a pendant flying. The steamer took not the slightest notice of the . 
ing, but stood on her course. When the vessel was abaft the starboar 
quarter of the Iberia, however, she fired a 6-pounder at the latter, 
which passed just over the head of the helmsman, and did some wont 
to the rigging. Capt. Burney, comm ander of the Iberia, now oe 
it was time to resent this insult, andimmediately wore round and fully 
intended to run the vessels down. As the Jderia approached Coptaia 
Burney hoisted his colours and demanded the reason for the firing 
About thirty men were now remarked armed with cutlasses and eee 
ing muskets on board the vessel, and who seeing the Iberia appro 
lowered their bulwarks, and appeared as if preparing to board. : 
noise of several on board the vessel speaking together, and of the _ 
blowing off on board the steamer prevented the reply from being ano 
or understood. The Iberia had not a snot on board, and Capt. hapa | 
kept steaming round the coast-guard vessel—for such the warlike “ 
turned out to be—and narrowing the circle every circuit he — 
Now came the fun. The coast-guard crew, seeing the steamer govies 
closer and cioser, and knowing that the Iberia, by running her ye : ; 
to their vessel, could drive her to the bottom in a moment, began el 
alarmed, and appeared as much frightened as if a boa constrictor _ 
gradually attracting and approaching them. Captain and = 
quite close to the coast-guard crew, threatened to run them dow h 
they fired another shot. After pausing for a reply the Iberia — 
ahead. Capt. Burney is described as a religious and kind-hearted m ~ 
and he stated that he only refrained from running the vessel ons he 
avoid hurrying the poor men on board of her into eternity. Our at 
sul at Cadiz has been writteu to, and the matter has been reporte re 
the Admiralty. It will end, no doubt, as all these things do, = be 
commander of the coast-guard being reprimanded, or dismissed by * 
Spanish authorities. —English paper, August 2. a 

A version of this affair which appeared in the Times drew forth th 
following letter from a member of the Royal Yacht Club. 


eon 

Sir,— The Times of yesterday gives an account of on abteeks 7 ne 

the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamship /deria, when 0”, 
coast of Spain, by a guarda costa or piratical vessel. 


As very neat!) 
the same thing happened to me when off the coast of Spain in my Sars 


| in May, 1849, I think it would be very desirable if one of Her Maj¢s 


5 s allua- 
ty’s men-of-war took a cruise off that coast The circumstances 2 


ed to are these :—I was on my homew pags - 
land, steering for Cape St. Vincent, about ea agg aig a 
attack is described to have been made on the + ey of about 150 





an armed vessel, bearing the Spanish flag, feluce 


ard voyage from Gibraltar to Eng- . 
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seen bearing down upon us. She fired a blank gun, which I | in its infancy, and promises soon to fill the houses of the middle classes, | to appoint the fe ing officers to be Ordinary Members of the Milita ivision 
a YH by hoisting the Royal yacht squadron ensign. She then fired | usually destitute of brilliant ornaments, with cheap articles presenting of the Third Class or panions of the said Most Honourable Order, me —D 


i which fell about 50 yards shortofus. Thinking she might not 
> w the St. George’s ensign, I hoisted the union jack. This she re- 
jied to by firing another shot, which fell still nearer. Feeling that I 
P bly pursuing my lawful calling on the high seas, and that 
oone had & right to interfere with me, I did not choose to “ heave to,” 
a das she wes well manned and armed, and as my schooner only mus- 
pe 12 men, including the cook, and as I had only one small gun and 
wy shot, 1 could not show fight. I therefore ordered ‘all sail to be 
male,” and for six hours had a very pretty trial of speed, she keeping 
u aconstant fire at me. But finding at last she could neither catch 
me nor hit me, she put her head about, and we wished each other good 
evening. Though I did not care about it, thinking the excitement 
rather a pleasing relief to the monotony of a sea-voyage, if she had 
yilled anybody on board—and it was not her fault she did not—the 
man’s friends and relatives might not have taken so agreeable a view of 
the subject. Your obedient servant, 
[enclose my name and address. 


rs 


was 


R. Y. 8. 


H. R. H. Tae Present Dvuxe or CamBripvGe.—George-William- 
Frederick-Charles, present Duke of Cambridge, K. G., G.C.H., and G 
(.M.@., # Major-General in the Army, General Commanding in the 
Dublin District, and Colonel of the 17th Lancers, was born at Hanover, 
oth March, 1819, the only son of Adolpbus-Frederick, the late Duke 
of Cambridge, by the Princess Augusts-Wilhelmina-Louisa his wife, 
daughter of the Landgrave Frederick of Hesse-Cassel. The Peerage 
honours his Royal Highness inherits are the Dakedom of Cambridge, 
the Earldom of yeah and the Barony of Culloden, which were 
conferred on the late Duke, then Prince Adolphus-Frederick, by his 
father, King George III., on the 27th November, 1801. : 

The title of Cambridge has been almost invariably associated with 
Royalty. The first person who ever bore it was John de Avesnes of 
Hainault, uncle of Philippa, King Edward the Third’s consort. His 
Lordship was so created in 1340; but engaging afterwards in the inter- 
est of France, he was deprived of the dignity. The next possessor of 
the title was Edmund Plantagenet, surnamed De Langley, fifth son of 
King Edward IIT., and with his descendants the honour remained until 
it became merged in the Crown by the accession of Edward Planta, 
genet, Duke of York and Earl of Cambridge, to the throne, as Edwar 
Iv. From that period, until the reign of James I., the Earldom of 
Cambridge continued dormant; but in 1619 it was granted by that 
Monarch to his kinsman, James, second Marquis of Hamilton, whose 
last sarviving son, William, second Duke of Hamilton and third Earl of 
Cambridge, was slain at the battle of Worcester, in 1651, when, as his 
Grace left no male issue, his English honours became extinct. 

Prince Henry Stuart, surnamed “ Henry of Oatlands,” third son of 
King Charles I., appears as the next possessor, having been created, 

in 1659, Earl of Cambridge and Duke of Gloucester. His Royal High- 
ness, who died unmarried in 1660, was the last who derived an Earl’s 
title from Cambridge. A Dukedom, bearing the same designation, 
was conferred successively on four of the children of King James II., 
but they all died in infancy ; and the ducal dignity was not again re- 
vived until 1706, when it was bestowed on George Augustus Guelph, 
Prince Electoral of Hanover, who became in the sequel King George 
Il. Thenceforward it merged once more in the Crown, until his Ma- 
jesty’s grandson, George III., granted it to his youngest son, the late 
lamented Duke, in 1801. 

Monument to tHe 80TH RecimenT or Foor 1n LicuFieLp Ca- 
THEDRAL.—A beautiful monument in commemoration of the services 
and death of the officers and men of the S0th Regiment of Foot, or 
Staffordshire Volunteers, has lately been placed in the southern tran- 
sept of Lichfield Cathedral. The work is from the chisel of Peter Hol- 
lins, and consists of a black marble tomb, of Egyptian architecture, 
surmounted by an Egyptian sphinx, in white marble. Inthe same ma- 
terial, at the front of the tomb, and resting on its base, is an ample 
nilitary trophy, and over this, at the top of the inscription-tablet, is a 

basso-relievo of a soldier’s funeral. At the top of the tablet on the 
left hand side, in low relief, are the arms of the present Field-Marshal, 
the Marquis of Anglesey, the founder of the regiment. On the right 
hand side of the Tomb is an inscription containing the names of the 
officers and men who fell during the Sutlej campaign. The Egyptian 
architecture and sphinx are adopted in commemoration of honours won 
by this regiment in Egypt. The inscription is as follows: 

Dum jacent, clamant. 

To the memory of the brave officers and men of the 80th Regiment of Foot, or 
Sraffordsbire Volunteers, whose names are recorded on this tablet, and who fell in 
the actions of Moodkee, Buddewal, Allewal, Ferozesha, and Sobraon, includin 
those who subsequently died from the effects of their wounds, when serving wit 
the army of the Sutlej in India. ; 

Fortis cadere, cedere non potest, 

The execution of the work reflects the highest credit upon the dis- 
tinguished artist, and has already attracted many visitors to the Ca 
thedral. 


SALE or THE KiNG or HotuAnn’s GALLERY oF Pictures.—Much 
has been said about this gallery, the sale of which is to take place at 
the Hague on Monday August 12, and following days, but no details 
have gone forth with regard to its composition. The following parti- 
culars may be relied upon as authentic :—The gallery belonged to the 
late King William II. It is divided into ancient and modern paintings, 
drawings, and sculptures. There are 192 paintings by the old mas- 
ters, 162 modern, 370 drawings ancient and modern, and 26 busts and 
statues—total, 750 items. he Flemish, Bruges, Dutch, German, 
Spanish, and Italian schools are represented by the most celebrated of 
their masters—such as Van Eyck, Hemling, Quentin and Jean Metzys, 
Mabuse, Pourbus, Holbein, Lucas of Leyden, Rubens, Vandyck, Te- 
niers, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Murillo, Velasquez, Ribeira, 
Albano Guido, Canaletti, Palma Vecchio, Raphael, Julio Romano, 
Titian, and Leonardo da Vinci. Among the painters of the French 
school are—Charles Armand, Clouet, Claude Gelée, and Poussin. In 
the collection of modern pictures every country in which the arts are 
cultivated has been laid under contribution. Among them are men- 
tioned several interesting pieces by Wilkie, produced in the best days 
of his subtle and keenly observant talent. Nor has France been for- 

otten. The names of Bracassat, Decamps, Gudin, Jacquand, Lapito, 

e Poitevin, Ary, and Henri Scheffer, are honourably inscribed in the 
catalogue of the late King’s pictures. The greater part of the original 
drawings are by Raphael, Rubens, da Vinci, Correggio, Michael Ange- 
lo, Sebastiano del Piombo, Andrea del Sarto, Tintoretto, Caravegio, 
and Vandyck. Preparations are made in all directions for attending 
this remarkable sale. Amateurs will be attracted thither by the hope 
of securing works the rarity and merit of which are incontestable. The 
Palace of the Hague was especially distinguished for containing the 
Works of the most celebrated masters of the Flemish and Bruges 
schools; and, without doubt, the very curious productions of Vandyck 
of Antwerp, Van Eyck, Van Orley, Lucas of Leyden, Mabuse, and 
Holbein, which have escaped the ravages of time, will meet with eager 
purchasers. Cash will flow into Holland by thousands, for the first 
article of the conditions of sale is that all purchases are to be paid with 
ready money. There is a Hobbema in the collection, of immense celeb- 
rity, the possession of which will no doubt be hotly contested. 











' Goup Ann Sinver Grass.—A now method of manufacturing orna- 
mental glass has lately been discovered, which presents the brilliant ap- 
pearance of highly polished gold and silver. ‘This mode of “ silvering” 
lass is a new invention, which is now being carried out by a company 
m London. Thevarious articles are blown of two separate thicknesses 
of glass throughout, and the silver is deposited upon the two interior 
Surfaces of the double hollow glass vessel. The silver is deposited from 
8 solution of that metal by the reducing agency of saccharine solutions ; 
in short, the process is entirely a chemical one. The double hollow 
Vessels are hermetically sealed, and thus the silver deposit is protected 
from wear and from atmospheric influences. The brilliant silver depo- 
sit being seen through the coloured glass, communicates to that sub- 
uate, in acuriously illusive manner, the appearance of being entirely 
ormed of gold or silver itself. When the glass is cut, the brilliancy of 
the silver is heightened ; and, on the other hand, when the glass is 
ground, the effect of frosted silver is produced. By staining, and the 
employment of variously -coloured glasses, the effect is modified in a va- 
ao of ways ; thus, with certain yellow glasses, the effect of gold is 
Produced; with deep green and ruby glass, coloured metallic lustres, 
equal in effect to the plumage of birds, are obtained. As every form 
to which lass can be blown is silvered with facility, the extent to 
which this beautiful invention can be carried is perfectly unlimited. 
inn hew process extends to flower vases, chimney ornaments, and, in 
a 4 to every article usually made of glass. For ornaments it presents 
vel, ¢ lustrous brilliancy of highly polished gold and silver, at a great 
uction in cost, and for imitation jewelery and illuminations it will 
Surpass anything known. In fact, the invention is at present quite 


all the striking appearance of costly plate, &c. 





Tue Hero or tHe Caucasus.—Schamy]l is of middle stature; he 
has light hair, gray eyes, shaded by bushy and well-arched eyebrows ; 
a nose finely moulded, and a small mouth. His features are distin- 
guished from those of his race by a peculiar fairness of complexion and 
delicacy of skin; the elegant form of his hands and feet is not less re- 
markable. The apparent stiffaess of his arms, when he walks, is a 
sign of his stern and impenetrable character. His address is thorough- 
ly noble and dignified Of himself he is completely master; and he 
exerts a tacit supremacy over all who approach*thim. An immoveable 
stony calmness, which never forsakes him, even in the moments of the 
utmost danger, broods over his countenance. He passes the sentence 
of death with the same composure with which he distributes “the 
sabre of honour” to bis bravest Murids after a bloody encounter. 
With traitors or criminals whom he has resolved to destroy he will 
converse without betraying the least sign of anger or vengeance. He 
regards himself as a mere instrument in the hands of a higher Being; 
and holds, according to the Sufi doctrine, that all his thoughts and 
determinations are immediate inspirations from God. 

The tiow of his speech is as animating and irresistibie as his outward 
appearance is awful and commanding. ‘He shoots flames from his 
eyes, and scatters flowers from his lips,” said Bersek Bey, who shel- 
tered him for some days after the fall of Achulgo, when Schamy) dwelt 
for some time among the princes of the Djighetes and Ubiches, for the 
purpose of inciting the tribes on the Black Sea to rise against the Rus- 
sians. 

Schamy] is now (cirea 1847 ?) fifty years old, but still full of vigour 
and strength. It is, however, said that he has for some years past 
suffered from an obstinate disease of the eyes, which is constantly 
growing worse. He fills the intervals of leisure which his public 
charges allow him, in reading the Koran, fasting, and prayer. Of late 
years he has but seldom, and then only on critical occasions, taken a 
personal share in warlike encounters. In spite of his almost super- 
natural activity, Schamyl is excess'vely severe and temperate in } is 
habits. A few hours of sleep are enough fur him; at times he will 
watch for the whole night, without showing the least trace of fatigue 
on the following day. Te eats little, and water is his only be- 
verage. * * 

According to Mohammedan custom, he a several wives. [This 
contradicts Wagner, who affirms that Schamyl! always confined himself 
toone.] In 1844 he had three, of which his favourite, Dur Haremen, 
(Pearl of the Harem), as she was called, was an American, of exquisite 
beauty. 


Tue WorpsworTH MonumMenT.—In this journal ot the 15th ult. 
we noticed the organization of a very influential Committee, for raising 
subscriptions, in order that suitable monuments might be erected to 
the memory of the late poet, both in Westminster Abbey, and in the 
locality which was his chosen residence and so often his chosen theme. 
We perceive, with more regret than surprise, that the amounts adver- 
tised are trumpery in the extreme. We fear that ten times the amount 
would have been more readily collected, to do honour to an opera dancer 
or a vocalist. 








CaxirorNIA Goin Seizep sy THE Customs aT SouTHAMPTON.—At 
the last Custom-house sale in Southampton there were between forty 
and fifty ounces of California gold dust sold. It appears that a poor 
man applied to the captain of one of the West India mail packets at 
Chagres and offered to work his way to Southampton. The captain 
permitted him to do so on account of his poverty. Ina few daysafter 
the vessel left Chagres the man died, and the boxes were not touched 
until the vessel arrived at Southampton, when the Custom-house author- 
ities searched them. Inthe boxes they found about forty ounces cf 
gold-dust, which they took possession of until a proper claim was made 
to it. The West India Company claimed the gold, but the Board of Cus- 
toms refused to allow it. Singular to say, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, from inquiries made and documents found, that the man in whose 
box the gold was discovered was an escaped convict. It is supposed 
that he escaped to California from a penal settlement, and was returning 
to England with the fruits of hislabour in the gold diggings. The gold 
dust wasof a very pure quality. The Customs, we believe, have paid 
the West India Company the price of a passage from Chagres out of the 
proceeds of the sale.— Hampshire Advertiser. 








&@ Neat Bir or Sarrre.—The following hit at the wholesale ap- 
propriation of French dramas, by the London dramatists, is contained 
in one of a lengthy series of letters in Punch, from a husband in Paris 
to his wife at home.—‘‘ My greatest disappointment, however, was re- 
served for the theatres. I have seen some dozen pieces—but only on a 

oint of principle—of curiosity, I should rather say. And it happened 
in this manner. The first play I saw was taken from the Adelphi—our 
own Adelphi. The next from the Lyceum; the next, again from the 
Lyceum! Andsoon. Asan Englishman, going from theatre to thea- 
tre, you, Amelia, who know my impulsive temperament under a sense 
of wrong—you will best judge the excitement of my feelings when I 
tell you that, out of no less than one dozen plays, eleven of them had 
been shamefully stolen from the English boards by our unprincipled 
neighbours! When I felt assured of this, you who know me, will know 
that I felt it impossible to stay another hour—that is, another hour 
comfortably among such a people.” 


Cpess. 
PROBLEM No. 92, sy 8.K 
° BLACK. 




















WHITE, 


White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 91. 


White, ont 
1. BtoR6 R to Q 2[best 
2. Rto Q Kt 5ch KtoB5 
3S. R to Q Kt8dis.ch K toB4 
4. Kt tks K P ch KtoB3 
5. B to Kt5 checkmate. 





Appointments. 


DowNnING-STREET, AUG. 16, 1850.—The Queen has been graciously pleased t» 
make and ordain a Special Statute of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, for 
the purpose of authorizing the admission into the Military Divisions of the second 
and third classes of the Most Honourable Order, of such officers ot the Commissa- 
riat and Medical Departments of the Army and Navy, and of the East India Com- 
pany’s Armies and Nav .as by their meritorious services have already or may here- 
after be deemed by her Majestyto have deserved such distinction. ‘Her Majesty 
has accordingly been pleased to give orders for appointing Sir J Bissett, Knight, 
Comy-Gen; Sir J M'Grigor, Baronet, Doctor of Medicine, Director-Gen of ‘the 
Medical Department of the Army; Sir W Burnett, Knight, Doctor of Medicine, 
Director-Genl of the Medical Department of the Navy, and J Thomson, Esq., In- 
spector-Genl of Hospitals on the Bengal Establishment of the East India Co,’s 
Service ; To be Ordinary Members of the Military Division of the Sec Class, or 








McArthur. Esq, Doctor of Medicine, retired Physician of the Fleet: Si 

Knight, Director-Gen of the Medical Sapetarens of the pom og — 
more, Esq, Commissary-General ; Sir.J R Grant, Knight, Doctor of Medicine, In- 
—<— of Hospitals; J Gunning, Esq, Inspector-Genl of Hospitals : J EB 

ume, Esq, Doctor of Medicine, Inspector-Genl of Hospitals; G Haines. E 
Comy-Gen; W Filder, Esq. Comy-Gen; W Booth, Esq, Dpty-Com ¥ my a 
J Richardson, Knight, Doctor of Medicine, Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets: BF 
Outrain, Esq, Doctor of Medicine, Retired Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets : BP 
Hillyar, Esq, Retired Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets; SirG Magrath, Knigh 
Doctor of Medicine, Retired Iuspector of Hospitals and Fleets; Sir J Lid fir 
Knight, Doctor of Medicine, Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets; H Franklin Ex : 
Iuspector-Gen of Hospitals ; J French, Esq, Doctor of Medicine, Inspector-Gen + 
Hospitals; 8 Woolriche, Esq, Inspector-Gen of Hospitals ; C Renny, Esq, &) 

erintending-Surg on the Bengal Establishment of the East India Co.'s soins 

W Macleod, Esq, Doctor of Medicine, Superintending-Surg on the Bengal Es. 
tablishment of the East India Co.’s service; J Wylie, ie "ahaa of Medicine 
Inspector-Gen of Hospitals on the Madras Establishment of the East Indie Co $ 
Service, and C D Straker, Esq. Doctor of Medicine, Superintending-Surg on the 
Bombay Establishment of the East India Company's Service. 

Down1nG-StReET, AuG. 16.—The Queen has been pleased to appoi ; 
owing officer in the service of the East India Co. ; viz, Col H M Wiccan ut ~s 
Bengal Infantry, Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, tobe an 
Ordinary Member of the Military Division of the Sec Class, or Knights Command. 
ers of the said Order. Her Majesty has also been pl dto appoint Lt-Cole H 
Paynter, of the 24th Regt of Ft, E Lugard, of 29th Regt of Ft, H T Tucker, Adje- 
Gen of the Bengal Army, and J Hallett, of the 3rd Regt of Bombay Native Infar- 
try.to be Ordinany Members of the Military Division of the Third Class or Com 
panions of the said Most Honourable Ordev, 


Wurrtedatt, Ave. 14.—The Queen has been p'eisedt ‘n i 
M.D. to be a member of the General Board of Healt. > ss oa 


The Right Hon. T. F. Kennedy, Paymasrer of Civil Service in 

one of the Commissioners of Woods, mtg and Land Revenues eo «whe 
Mr. Alexander Milne, retired.—Dr. T. Southwood Smith, to be the second paid 
member of the board, provided by the Metropolitan Interments Act.—The officers 
tv be attached to the Board of Trade as assistants for carrying out the provisions 
of the Mercantile Marine Bill are Captain F. W. Beechey, B.N., F.R.S., and Cap- 
tain Walker. Captain Beechey distinguished himself in the expeditions to the 
North Pole in 1818 and 1819, o which he published an interesting account; and 
he has since raised his name high as a navigator and an author by his survey of 
the coast of Africa and his voyuges in the Pacific and Arctic Oceans. Captain 
Walker was formerly an officer in the East India Company's Marine, and since 
the expiration of their charter has for many years been in the command of the 
largest of the ships belonging to Messrs. Green, of Blackwall.—The Right Hen. 
Sir Jobn Jervis, Knight, Chief Justice of the Courtof Common Pleas, to be a Privy 


Councillor. 
Avy. 


War OrFice, AvGUsT 16.—2d Regt of Drag Gds—Lt J C Jones to v 
by pur. v Ibbetson, who ret; Cor J Clements abe Lt, by pur, v Jones; On ia 
Hutchinson, from 7th Drag Gds, to be Cor, vy Clements. 2d Drags—-W T Prea- 
tis, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Freeman, pro; Troop-Serg-Maj T H M‘Bean, to be 
Quur, v M Nelson, who ret upon half-pay. 3d Lt Drags—N C Chichester, Gent., 
to be Cor, by pur, v Bennett, who ret. 13th Lt Drags—Surg J Paynter, from 48tk 
Ft, to be Surg, v Young, who ex. Ist, or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds—The Hon A 
JG eee. tobe Ens and Lt, by pur, v Higginson, pro; J M Burgoyne, Gent, 
to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v L Fox, pro. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds—Gen John 
Ear! of Straffori, G.C.B., from 29th Fr, to be Col. v Field Marshal H.R.H. Adol- 
phus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, K.G. and G.C.B. and G.C-M.G.,dec 7th 
Ft—Ens H R Hibbert, from 39th Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Wilson, pro. 11th Fr— 
O Davies, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hague, pro. 13th Ft—Lt E Morton, from 
9th Ft, to be Paymaster, v H. Carew, who ret upon half-pay ; J A Fuller, Gent, co 
be Ens, by pur, v Jones, pro. 19th Ft—R Wardlaw, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, © 
Massy, pro. 24th Ft—Assist-SurgJ A W Thompson, M. D. from 85th Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Grant, app to 80th Ft. 27th Ft—H C Chester, Gent, to be Eas, 
by pur, v Phelips, pro, 28th Ft—E L Haworth, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Phipps, 
appto 82d Fr. 29th Ft—Lt-Gen Ulysses Lord Downes, K.C.B. from 54th Ft te 
be Col, v the Earl of Strafford, app to Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds. 

31st Ft—C Prevost, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Cassidy, pro. 36th Ft—Ens C 
H Lambert, from 52d Ft, to be Ens, v Harvey,pro. 38th Ft—Hon C J Addingwr — 
to be Ens, by pur, v Watkins, pro. 39th Ft—H C Maine, gent, to be Ens, by par, 
v Hibbert, pro. 43d Ft—Gent Cadet F M Colville, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ene 
by pur, v Ward, pro; the Hon B R Pellew to be Ens, by pur, v Ponsonby, pro; 
C K Mure, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Booth pro. 48th Ft—The Hon R J Hand- 
cock to be Ens, by pur, v Knight, pro; Surg J Young, MD, from 13th Lt Drags, te 
be Surg, v Paynter, whoex. 5ist Ft—J W Swaby, gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice 
Nunn, pro, 52d Ft; R E P Edmonds,gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Lambert, app to 
36th Ft. 54th Ft; Maj-Gen W A Gordon, C B, to be Col, v Lord Downes, to 
29th Ft. 60th Ft; Field Marshal H RH F Albert AC Emanuel. Duke o§ - 
vuy, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, KG, KT, KP, GCB, and GCMG, to be 
Col in-Chief, vy Field Marshal H R H the Duke of Cambridge, KG, GCB, and GC 
MG, dec ; Lt G Rigaud to be Capt, by pur, v Grenfell, who ret; Sec Lt F C Fleteb- 
er to be First Lt, by pur, v Rigaud; Sec Lt E Bowles to be First Lt, by , Vice 
O’Molony, who ret; Sec Lt Hon G B Legge, from Rifle Brigade, to be tec Ler 
Fletcher; Sec LtC-C Hale, from the Rifle Brigadé, to be Sec Lt, v Bowles. 62d 
Ft; Lt RAM Franklin, from half-pay 55th Ft, to be Lt,v Kirwin app Paymas- 
ter; Ens W H Hopkinson to be Lt, by pur, v Franklin, who ret. ; 

64th Ft—Capt T Anderson, from 55th Ft, to be Capt, v C Pattison, who ret on 
half-pay of 56th Ft. 66th Ft—Acting Assist Surg G A Turnbull to be Aesist 
Surg, v La Presle, app to 84th Ft, 68th Ft—F Garforth, gent, to be Ens, by pur. 
v Halyburton, app to 37th Ft. 7ist Ft—Hon R Harbord tobe Ens by pur, . 
Fuller, pro. 72dFt—J C Stewart, gent, tobe Ens by pur, v Buchanan, pro. Tach 
Ft; Maj Gen A Thomson, C.B, to be Col, y Major-Gen Sir A Cameron. K.C.B 
dec. 79th Ft; gent Cadet P Percival, from the R Mil Coll, to be Ens, by pur . 
Grant pro. 80thFt; Assist Surg J Grant, from 24th Ft, tobe Asst Surg v Bain, 
app to 85th Ft, 82d Ft; R T Glyn, Gent, to be Ens by pur, vy Gordon, pro 84th 

t; Assist Surg J T La Presle, from 66th Ft, tobe Assist Surg v English dec. 85th 
Ft; Asst Surg DS E Bain, from 80th Ft, to be Asst Surg, v Thompson, p te 
24th Ft. 88th Ft; G Cresswell, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Brown, app to 70th Fe 
91st Ft; LtR H Crampton, from 3d W I Reg, to be Lt, v Pennington, pro; Ems 
W B Stanton to be Lt, by pur, vy Hon A E G Sinclair, who rets. 92d Ft; J M Me 
Suan © oe by par, Y Ly may app to 64th Ft. 97th Ft; Lt T 

iggs to be Adj, v Burton pro. 3. Reg; Eus 
tobe Lt, et pur, v Walsh who resigns. . oe 

REVET.—Maj H C Rawlinson, C.B, of the Hon Eas ’ ri 

the local rank of Lt Col in the Ottoman dominions. nets Sea 


Obituary. 


On the 13th inst., at 72 Eaton-place, Belgrave-suuare, the Hon Charles Ewes 

aw, M.P., Recorder of London, aged 58.—On the 2d inst., at his residence, Gres- 
venor-place, Bath, deeply regretted, Major-General Innes, C.B., Bengal A 
aged 78.—On the 10th inst., at Barn Elms, the Right Hon. Sir Launcelot Shad. 
well, Vice-Chancellor of England, aged 72.—On the 4th inst., at Jerez de la Fron- 
tera, John David Gordon, Esq., of Wardhouse, H.B.M. Vice-Cousul in that city. 
—In Dublin, on the 11th inst., aged 56, Colonel Richard Beauchamp, youngest sen 
of the late Sir Thomas Beauchamp Proctor, Bart. of Langley-park, Norfolk.—O2 
the 7th inst., at East-gate-house, Chichester, Ceorge John Crosbie, Esq., late Cap- 
tain, 88th Regiment, second son of the late General Sir G. Crosbie, G.C-H., af 
Watergate, Sussex. ’ : 








RS. GIBSUN will ne nm her Boardi d Day Sch i 
NV Bond Sireet, on Monday, Ath Septemper. - Me y Shoohie Fees Ss 





URSE WANTED.—A respectable English woman, with d mendations 
can hear ofa situation by applying al this office. ; — 





POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


Recently Published by GEORGE P. PUTNAM, New York. 
THE BEKBER, by the author of “ Kaloclah.” 1 yol,12mo. cloth, $1,25. 


“A story more than agreeable, it is thrilling and .€xeiting, re F kill amt 
effect.”— ing Room Journal: J g, related with great skill 


, we 1 good, fresh, lively and instructive ; it wiil be more generally popular than ‘ Kaios- 


“ Itis more generally interesting than‘ Kaloolah.’"—Literary World. 
RURAL HOURS; by a Lady. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 


“The most pleasing and agreeable book that has recently emanated from the press; and 
we congratulate Miss Cooper upon her brilliant and effective debut, and not less her readers 
Upon the pleasure tuey cannot fail to derive from her book.”—Southern Literary Gazette. sos 


‘* One of the most delightful books we have lately taken up.”— Evening Post. 

“The most charming picture of American country life that has ever appeared.”—inter. 
national. 

IRVING'S CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

“The annals of a romantic age, and the fate of a people of peculiar character gracefully 
related.”—Evening Post. 

* Some of i's chapters may be enumerated among the most exalted selections from hie 
works. The lofty enthusiasm which characterizes them, and their glowing deserimion, 
deserve the perpetuity which Time will not fail to give them, as gems in the scantily filled 
cabinet of our nativnal literature.”—Newark Adv. 

HAWTHORNE’S MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“ A rare, quiet book. perhaps too deserving of popularity to be popular; richly seliet 

V% 


able.”—Literary Wor! 
TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN LIFE. [Goethe.] 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $i 7. 
“ One of the most powerful and characteristic productions of its great author.” —Literary 
World. 








.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC. 
Ne eee mship wil] depart with the Mails for Europe ob th 
Saturday, September 7th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Caual street. 
No berth secured until paid for. cquattad anatidinnltiiiine toe dasa f 
F ve, having un 0 nce or comfort. 
— pe 2 EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall eae 
All letters must pass through the Post Office. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the Atlantic, and sail Saturday, Sept. 28th. e 





Knights Commanders of the said Order. And her Majesty has further beenpleased 
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of the counterfeits sold at One Dollar per bot 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
LATE ADDITIONS, 


‘8 24 series of “The , 
Coteshdige? oy ae +) j Friend: 
In Memoriam. 
De ieoes'c Optom Baise bey Suspiria. 
's Autobiograp: 


Hunt’ hy 
4 Life of T, Campbell. 
Francis’ Characters of the Stock Exchange. 
Syduey Smith's Moral Philosophy. 
Tuckerman’s Optimist. 
Tae Lorgnette, 2d Edition. 
Rural Hours, by a Laly 
Downinyg's Country Houses. 
Davie’s Logic of Mathematics. 
Sichel’s Spect.cies; their uses and abuses. 


With all other new publications of interest, aug. 24 





THE BYE. 
Ay Oculist, 28 Sues, Mew York, reepeey arms Se peltic 








LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





ISS HAINES respectfully announces that her SCHOOL, No. 10 Gramercy Park, 

Kast 20th Stree: will be reopened September 9th jsecond Moniay.} Circulars may 

be obtained at Mesers. Doremus & Nixon’s, corner of Nassau and Liberty Streets, or at 
Mes-rs. C. 8. Francis & Co.’s, .52 Broadw ay, aug 2: 





gtr OF NEW YORK, Secretary's Orrice, Atsany, August 15, '350.—To the 

Sheriff of the City and County ef New York :—Sir—Notice is herevy given that at the 

* lection to be heid inthis State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of 

next, the fullowing officers are to be elected, to wit: 4 Governor in place of 

Fish; a Lieutenant-Governor in place of W. Patterson: a Canal Commis- 

cay of Jacob Hinds; av Inspector of State Prisons in place of D wid D. Spencer ; 

a the Court of Appeals in place of Charles 8. Benton; a Representative in the sad 

of the United States, for the 3d, 4th, 5th. and 6.h districts, in place of J, Phillips 

Walter Underhill, George Briggs and James Brooks. County Officers to be evect- 

ee ss fee Members of Assembly ; a District Attorney in place of John 

All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. And 

also a City Jadge, in pursuance of chapter 205, Laws of 1850, The electors throughout the 

are also to Vote for or t the Repeal of the act entitled “ An act Establishing 

sygeets Dron ghost the State,” passed Mirch 33, 1849, and an act entitled “An act to 

Spe ; Ps -— an act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 
i" \ 

Yours, Respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


Snerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1850. 


chien Toeahapoapeusd ag tho tret ld coday of Woveunbee Geet cocctcd inta fame toe 
sue n onday of Novem! next, i t the 

Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. —s eae 

THOMAS CARNLEY, 


Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
N. B. All the public newspapers within this Connty wiil piease publish this notice 
ineach week until the election, and send in their bills for aheortidieg the same as seep ae 
the election is over, so that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors ani passed for 
 paymen aug 24 


IN THE CHANCERY OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Augusta Bakewell, John W. Baker and M Louisa Baker hi 
ey fetus wife, Mary Eleanor Kembie, George = and Benjamin B ‘itobaoy: Conn 


plainants. 
Bore ¢ and Jonathan C. Allison, vaegey A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbirth, Hannah 





m Tice, Defendants. 
fy! of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause directing me 
- Nui Esquire, one of the masters to inquire who were the next of of 
Ann , 2 sister of u Shier late of Halifax,in the Province aforesaid, gentieman, de- 
also one of the devisees named in his will, and also who were heirs of the 


% eased; I,the said James W. Nutting, do hereby require #ll persons 


have any interestunder the devisees and bequesis contuined in the said 
; Shier , deceased, and also al! nye claiming to be heirs of the sald 
. to come before me said muster at my office, in the Pra 


r 
at Halifax on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of August next, and then and 
there to m © proof of their severai and respective clai ise Ib 
precluded =i all benefit of the decree in this Cane. ee See ey wee 
Dated at tA ag at swe Province of Nova Scotia eg of June, 1850. 
< icitor . W. NOTTI 3 
ph hn B TING, Master ie 5 


W. Besae Baciich lady, who is accustomed to teach and instruct in all the usual 
A of @ lasy’s education, wishes to obtain a situation as teacher in a respecta 
ble ‘Terms made known on application. Apply to the Editor, july 13 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


NEY CATALOGUE.—Alphabetical and tical Catalogue of the New York Societ 
‘ith - i i 4 
ion. oe Charter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institution, 669 pages, large am ist _ 





PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHDROUS, 
‘THE 


OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


in relation to this article speak forthemselyes. Ithas been te 
With a constantly increasing sale. It is used throughout the Union ae t the! co = 
0 


. temoving scurf, dandruff, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for d ° 
We conan, ening and Promoting the growth of the hate. It is yoccmmpen- 
tt medical men, to sed with mtle friction in cases of rheumatism, 


of the glands, tumours, ptions, and external inflammati: 
of the farmer, and in the rude hut of tne frontiersman, eh J Se teas 
of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cuts, 
: burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those encrustations 
ntly disfigure the heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
remedy, and no adult in the habit of ap’ yin the preparation according 
ct to the roots of the huir—ever experienced s of that invaluable orna- 
little book which accompanies oad yettie of the Trico gives alist of 
by wh we epnatet, p large wamber certificates and 
forwarded to Barry from all parts of the pion, en 

es of its wonderful effects, Roptly, it lathe < as well as 
‘or the hair and the skin now ‘ the public. Sold in large bot- 
at the Principal Office, 187 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
and Dru yey sae the United States, arid Canada. Beware 

ie. june 15—Smos 

































THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Euro among which is ‘‘ Germania” 
N Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 4, * 7 xs 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 
pes remains open atthe two roome over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 

usage Goring aud Prince streeis, from 10 o'clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 121-2cts. june.2—tf 








é LYON'S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and I 
and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Dest rection of py | 
thout poison, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
ph 420 Serer, The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 


have to e Sm 
D. D. Howard, Esq., Irvi Tiosee. 
& Stetson, Astor House. 
Phayer Cozzens, late of the american Hotel. 
on Hodges, 





Bees! eine teat ol tte York Hi oteie 

i ., Superintendent of New Yor! Ospital of the t 

pliysicians in the city.’ Likewise the first premium (imino 
Cc r& Co., 81 Barclay-street. 


AG —A.B. & D. Sands, 19 Fulton-st.,N. ¥.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brook! 
Messrs. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr: Garrigens, Philadelphia. >” 1 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remaind h 
Tiseace, are Toren for Rochester,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday ean 
ae o ieolys and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
“era, ave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
ii 











every Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 0’ 
Royal Mall Steam Packet Oftice, Toronto, April 18, 1850 may25—6mos 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 


FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 








J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 
a ap] 6 
ey ha : ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
premises ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


RION vate 
BSShitisaine rae \, FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
er ar ay Mp? Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent ians o; 
be prvniy: J a ete ne ae Seeds cal puiisna ee on, 
&, . < 8 ° : ’ 
: : Boston, Feb. 15, 1247, 
ted by you for the hair, has been extensively 
mce over all r Positions of the 


Sh athe ah fas 
80 0! 
WINSLOW LEWIS 











f 


the * 
deleterious effects, 


ere 


article for the it 
Daly tree, Hom dacdhit'ond ecene? he children, is lays tie foumdases 









-BOGL&’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
different and far 








M R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
of improv ng themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
ples laid down tn his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 
MR HOWS bas aleo made an arrangement to take charge ofa few Family Classes, in 
which his “ ’ will be used as a text-book. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 





LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
H UDSO} atten large and el assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, « ay — reepectfily inform the ccheeibers of the ALBION tha: 
terms 


for this year in every variety of taste, a; 


hanen jan 5— 


short , on 





COAL !|—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 

bas opened a Brunel of bis Boal Yard at 95 Sisth Avenue, opponite 8th Street), where he 

intends k for family use various kinds and sizes oal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 

Orrel adapted for = Rance, Furnace, Grate, orSTove 
‘or use. 


the 
Ash, and Liv y 
‘one but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitab 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Habert neh Eeight, : jan 19—ly 








EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal Coll of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 

don, atiends at his office <a ueel, and way be consulted in future during the following 
re. MOrning....ccccccccseccacscssccccsecccsscees Dione till.. o010 
AMEFNOON..corcecrecccccerccccsaversscecsees-D-eeetill...003 


Evening ....00. crconcseee soccccegececcesesstsoestllless- 8 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jen5—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. B & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps, Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection be has for sale, com every variety in etyleand finish. From 
hisfong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce inatruments 
of the alities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with euch improve- 
ments as fit pues for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can vosaivad per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. for any piece ci 2 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn fromaneminent 4 very distir 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following t#Stimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TESTIMONIAL,-From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the anlkdine which you pre- 

me, and am happy to bear miy testimony in its favour. 

“ Jt has fong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

4 which should combine also the preperties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
itzer Aperient. 

“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and_ bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
m s has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are_ ly i 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
zone Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

jose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to geuerel notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed} — Tt. DEXTER, M. D. 


0. 68 Warren street, N. 3 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
; oid wholesal d retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apoth: 
sold w e and retail, by q an eca- 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. ¥. 

Also for sale at 110 Prontveee. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. . Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C » Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canql st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

june , 

+ 
s 


ous to 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


~*~ 5. . 36 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND sURPLUS $255,000. 
E»npowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C, Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





REW YORE. 
John 8. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, pouming © Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Lodlum, 
William Van Hook Robert J. Dillion, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 

BaLTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 
M. Thacher, | “Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexier, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of ts, medi 
- Walt ce as: Ana — of 123, ke. coa'be had free Ha charge, on application al 
0 en 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] o: otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


nited States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 

where all business connected the Society’s operations in America is transacted 
im Lng i a eee ef promptmess ana attention to parties in cases of leave 

ra’ meni 

‘edical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P, M., at 71 Wall d at the Office 
ofthe diferent Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed te” 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 





THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether si 
T \- sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions, and to transact all business in whet ss rok at 
fe is concerned. 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and th Company 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any regard to safety admit of. 
d yp waked of i ipts and ul is annually published by the Company and 


An exact us 

Orne other Life Asmirance Go "can it be said that it invests all Canada 
no other Life Assurance Company can in its Funds + 

and that it does not qpmecgente tribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{and this 
nearly at qeatery instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time fee! disinclined, or unable to continue th 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly reprevoreinn or 
the value of such ments as they may have ie, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an eq le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 





é 0 
~ licy holders thus assured. 
ool Sitios Tame, Planite, tal ciaet ora of tie skin, end it fair, deli ba ig Aa ‘feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits b lapsed 
p— | me AD a equally <Menciens i te okin from the hot of summer Policies. . 
tollet of fashion. " saan rig ete th srtele CaGigpaad as the TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
Au ue avuve articles have stood test iclest 
gezprlor to anything yet invented but, if not found to prove oooh ta, eo eae ha Bo dees AND on» nme kay To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
will be refunded by my Agenta. With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 


WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 
‘ashington Street, Mass. 
To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
anadas. march 2— 


aad C ly 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO, 118 FENCHURCR STREET, LONDON, 


. 4H. E. Monrcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GReENwORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 





jan 19—ly 











Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Year arterl 
Premium. | Premium. | Premium. Keren Preuium, Promian, 
£aafZead |f s a a@d/Zse aj S a 4 
20 117 4; 019 1 o9 9 20 tou 015 4; 0 7 W 
25 22 9 11 Ww oll 2 25 14 #7 017 8 039 0 
%» 29 3 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 1 6 7 ow 6 
3% 216 7 18 ll ou 9 35 26 4 2 8 8) @ t2..1 





Tables of forms of proposal, and all other information 
J Rates, P may be obtained at the Head 


THO retary, 
$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850 OAs Be api 2 


SHELLEY A 

VE OPE , AT 335 BROADWA the Broad 

Het kntnony Bers, a new Restaurant Mi hme d pronounced Yo rT patned 

superb and chaste of the kind in the country. There is connected with this 

mentiwenty —— supper apartments for peeatben oct ts who jy im 

oy te enables ‘nee to offer superior acoemmedetions, They otek four “A 
t ’ 

of gentlemen who may desire to dine, or sup ee 7 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USB. 


ELLUC & CO., fully call the attention of the public to thei 
fumed Esprits fur the Toilet and Bath, 80 much used last summer ioe eee Per 
and invigorating properties. freshing 
Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, b omggoane ye @Oecillet, de Violette, de Reseda, de 
lisiana, de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique, and Bau de Cologne in bulk. Jug: received we 
from Europe, a iarze assortment of superfine Toilet Suap, Pomatums, Extracts ge direct 
june 1—smus 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Pary . 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Halifax to lang 





Boston and Live and between New York and Liverpool, calling 
and receive Mails and Passengers. = 










Captains. 
ABIA. . cecees.ceeeee TTI Te C. H. E. Jadkins | Hibermnia.......... +... w 
ilceiatmpnesthpnts iit A. Ryrie | Niagara....-..--.+-.. "4-9. Lang 
BIE 0000 ann 0000000090 000008 sy —. Seb eveccsee Wm. Harrison 
EUrOpa. .ccecccecccccccescectecers h. G. Lott | Cambria...ceerereescecesesecsecsecs 
= Caledonia....,...W. Dougias. 4. Lekich 


ease vance comry «,chene wile Reh of Caly Macteags—quece ah gachoard eite~cas og 
rt lb 
pe x From 
s+eomuNew York..ooe- oo. Wednesday...,.,.,..July Stet. 
be .-- Wednesday......... 
Wednesday ane, Te 
Wednesda: 








oe-Aug.) 
++eAug, 1 
Ang. 2th. 
Sept. ath. 
sch i 

pt. 5 

seeeee --Bept. ua. 
Passage In first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool...........,.. 
do insecond do do do Pibetede 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl will be churged on apacte beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An exp. ‘enced surgeon on 6 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jn. 
roadway, 


38 B 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in comm t 

. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York ; the oa witeen — 
in sew York for Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1027 tons re; » 1609 tons 
ver all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Metthews, [formerly of the Great We } Com 
mander, sails regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW, every alternate month, The 
hext departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed te 
take place on Saturday, the 7th of September next, at [2 o’clock,noon. * 
Cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,| ninety dollars. 
8 cabin a a fifty-five doliars. 

















No steerage passengers taken, 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
moderate rates, Theos en wok nd cab 

Carries a Sur veon, State rooms for first seco in passengers are unusually 
a yn menor and -— ventilated. , - 

or tor passage, apply to 

july 20” , . J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street 
Parties at a distance are voqneues to communicate with the Agent, before believing re- 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 





ATLANTIC........ eeseces ececcces cocsecccecoes sovseeesCapt, West, 
PACIFIC .ccoseceseceseses eeecvccccceccccessccce soveceesCapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC .cccrcccrcscsere os peccecoccce eocveccscececs +es-Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC...... Soodcccvcceocces eeccccccscveces eorsececessCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ....... Cecccce: covcevecccocos © e200 eereee Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure etrength and s 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price 
age from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave ...cccseessoos-NOW YOrK .cccccccccoee- July 27th, 
“ “ bod sccccccocccess LUIVETPOO! ceccccccees sn AUg. Liat, 










“ Pacific x eovcccccoveseo NOW VOPR scocsececccesAUg. 21th, 
& ? « seccecscccermmlAVETPOO)  .socceessees + Sept. Lith. 
“« Atlantic _ cocccccccces- NOW YORR.ccs Sept. 7th, 
“ “ “ Li . Sept. 25th, 


“ Pacific 4 
““ “ “ 
“* Atlantic ¢ 
7 “ “ 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaine 
thereof therein exvressed. 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpovl, 
will be materially reduced. 

For freight or passage, apply to . 

EDWARD 8, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
yas —. of the several Lines o {Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month ; tie ships to succeed each other in the following h viz— ”" 















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World,...++.+++-Knight. ....+0++..July 6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 pAug 21..Dec 21..Apr2t 
West Point.........- Ww Di aes | eee 2 DB dazee 
Fidelia. .......+-e000-+V@aton, .eesee cocseccelSwweece:s 1..May } 
Roscius ........ccee+ Eldridge .occcrcesees Bcecescce 26 Teco 0s u 
Isaac Wright........+. Marshall,..... + Aug. 1.....Dec. 16...+4. 16 
Ashburton...... ecceee - Buntin ee 


Constellation........-.Luce . 
Yorkshire ... oe 
Siddons.... 


John 

KFOTA..ceseres eoeee manson. we 
Garrick...... bescecee Eldridge... ose ceeceeeQecceseeed  Sreerre. | 
Cambridge ..........Pe Joes eeevereeNov 1....Mar I. ..July 1 1.....16 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with a on of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
juality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live -eoeserereneree ee OO 


to New York... oe 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
N GOODHUE & CO. or CH, MARSHALL, K. ¥ 


ambridge, and New Yor! or 
<n BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
ents for ships West Po’ Water Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
“ ae ™ ROBERT KERMIT. N. Y. . 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


ts for ships Patrick Hi Ashburt He Clav, and New World. 
me sorte ae GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agente for ships Rosc: iddons, Sheridan, and Garric 
i ae tee SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINB OF PACKBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 241TH OF EVERY MONTH. - 
HIS line of packets wil) hereafter be posed of the followmg ships, which gac’ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctual! from — | 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 28th, Portsm 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New Vork. London. 2 

Devonshire, new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. {June 28,Oct. 28, Feb. 4 
Northumberland, Lord, «"24, “ 24, “ 24/July 13, Nov. 13, March 
Southampton, new, Tivker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8} “ 28, “* 28, 3 
Victoria, Johnston, “o, “ 2, .4jAug 13, Dee. 13, April 4 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marcha} * 28, “ 28, 4 
arg. Evans, Pratt, “ he ir. Mlle, April sept. 13, a May 88 
Ame. Bezie,” eae — weg «24, «= alOct, 13) Feo.t3, June 18 


f the first c’ and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
on Eedeeecee ‘ben ony Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are eopeoey tg 


tion. 
assage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
ont enone. of auneribe captains nor owners of these kets will be * sible for letters, 





them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. AP 
sreen > Enema SOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 
iy 18 and to BARING, RROTHERS & CO.. Londo 





PACKETS FOR GAVRB. 
SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa fhe 
Ist of each month, as follows: New York. Havre. 








ST. DENIS fst May sgscescscsne § lob February, 
ee, master. lst May ..... " 16th June, 
PoRanst Ist Seproniher 16th October, 
ST. ang ee 4 eeavanry fic ~ 9 
verle master. stJune . . € 16th July, 
. mt } st October, 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst March. 16th Apri, 
Conn, master tet Jul ae 16th August 
‘et November. 16th December, 
WILLIAM TFLL, new. Ist April oe pEbS 16th May, 
Willard, masier. ; gt Angust ............ ¢ I6th September, 
lst December wee ee- € 16th January, 


P cles for the 
hey are sl} first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite artie 
, oe ani conveni-nce of passengers. and cotmmanded by men of experience ia 


“« The orice of passnge is $160 without wines cr liquors. 
"Good 8 sent to the cubscribers will be forwarded free from any ~ tery pA og 
incurred. BOYD & ‘on Walt 


B17 24 





. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET, 
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